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FOREWORD 

by Sir George Dyson, Director, the Royal College 

of Music , London 


13 RITISH musicians and the British musical public alike 
^^will he keenly interested in the range and organisation 
of Russian musical education which is described in this 
booklet. It has always been one of the virtues of the arts 

j 

that they display wide variations of pattern and develop¬ 
ment, and they therefore have a great deal to teach one 
another. This is also true as between various branches of the 
same art, whether the divisions be national or functional or 
historical. Each branch has its contribution to make, and 
the circulation of diverse ideas and standards fertilises the 
whole held. In the more peaceful and settled world which 
we all hope for in the near future, it is greatly to be desired 
that we should not only read of each other’s work, but be 
able to see and hear it at first hand. 


nations especially graces 
the commonwealth of the arts. As a young man 1 myself 
visited Moscow and was greatly stimulated by the experi¬ 
ence. I should like every student of music to have my good 
fortune. 



INTRODUCTION 


A TUSIC has penetrated deep into the everyday-life of the 
^ Soviet people, spreading its roots into their family and 
social activities. It can he heard in theatres, in concerts of 
symphonic and chamber music and is carried far and wide 
by radio to homes in large towns and in the wide expanses 
of fields and mountains. 

I he love lor music is so widespread that the numerous 
amateur societies in existence are approaching professional 
standards, as the great rally of amateur choral and music 
societies held last summer in Moscow showed. Both choral 
and instrumental ensembles, as well as soloists, singers, 
violinists and pianists who took part in the rally, success¬ 
fully performed some of the most difficult works of classical 
and modern music. The rally concluded with a concert 
given at the Bolshoi Theatre, which showed that all the 
Soviet Peoples are preparing trained and accomplished 
musicians. 

for instance, during the 1944-45 season the Moscow 
public was deeply moved by the performance of the young 
singer Maria Nadion, playing Natasha Rostova, one of the 
most difficult parts of Prokofiev's new opera, “ War and 
Peace.” Alexander Pirogov, the well-known opera-singer 
wrote an enthusiastic article about the young artist in the 
magazine “ Soviet Art.” 


Maria Nadion was a highly skilled technician who 
specialised in assembling machines manufactured in a 
Dniepropetrovsk factory. Her fellow-workers, charmed by 
her beautiful voice and sincere interpretation, insisted that 
her talent should be fully developed and sent her to Mos¬ 
cow to study. Recently she graduated from the Conserva¬ 
toire and made a brilliant appearance in the opera “ War 
and Peace,” which established her reputation as an artist. 

I he same bright future awaits other gifted musicians, 
who through untiring work can develop their talents and 
finally crown them with mastery and perfection achieved 
by years of study under experienced teachers. 
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I 

JHusic Education 

GENERAL. PICTURE 

A /f USIC Education in the Sov iet LJnion is given through 
iVl the medium of a well-developed network of musical 
institutions. 

A music school of a general type with a seven-year 
course is the first link in ihe chain of specialised musical 
institutions. Next come secondary music schools with a 
four-year course. Then there are music schools of a higher 
type in large towns for children with outstanding gifts. 
These schools have an eleven-year course consisting of one 
preparatory and ten basic classes. Finally, there are State 
Conservatoires which represent the last stage of the system 
of music education in the Soviet Union. 

Ihe table on page 8 serves to illustrate the number of 

music schools, secondary music schools and Conservatoires 

and their distribution among the different constituent 
Republics. 

As ihe (able shows there were in all 63,5,9 students in 
musical institutions according to the data for August nil- 
Over a half of this number, namely 34,500, or 54 per cent.* 

?,* o l( x Cnt r. C ° nie fmm Re P l| b!ics other than Russia 

\i 11 • / ierc arc ,5 ’ 5 °° students in the Ukraine, 

Moldavia and Byelorussia, over 11,000 students in the 

I ranscaucasian Republics, 4,500 students in the Central 
Asian Republics and over 3,000 students in the Baltic 

Republics. 

Music education has spread even to the remotest 

II gums o' the country. Music schools of different degrees 

ate to he found, for instance, in Vladivostok, Yakutsk 

S\ kt\ \ kai (Komi region. NAY. ol the Urals), Ulan Ude 
(Buryat-Mongolia) and elsewhere. 

Non I h V Var T'T 1 eUOrmOUS dama 8 e to the music edun 
s >s tem of the Soviet Union. A large number oi 
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buildings, in which musical institutions were housed, was 
destroyed in regions ravaged by the war, and their most 
valuable equipment and accessories were destroyed by fire. 
Unique valuable scores, pianos and harps were carried 
away from Conservatoires and secondary music schools situ¬ 
ated in regions occupied by the Germans. 

Now the number of musical institutions in the Soviet 

Union has again reached pre war level. A number of new 
music schools and secondary music schools were opened in 
various pans of the country during the war years and in 
the few months that have followed the end of hostilities. 

Three higher musical institutions—a Conservatoire 
in Vilna, the capital of the Lithuanian S.S.R., a Conserva¬ 
toire in Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan, and the Gnesin 
Musical Pedagogical Institute in Moscow—were opened in 
the autumn of 1944. A Conservatoire in Kazan, the capital 
of the Tatar Republic, was opened in the autumn of 1945* 
ln the veai 1945-46 it is intended to open 15 music schools 

for children in the R.S.I-.S.R. alone. 

There is, as yet, a lack of teachers of a number of 

specialised subjects in certain musical institutions and par¬ 
ti cu lari v in those situated in frontier regions. Certain 
schools are crowded and this makes the work more diffi¬ 
cult. There are sometimes not enough instruments and 
school accessories even in large cultural centres. I hese 
difficulties are being dealt with most vigorously and a great 
deal of attention is devoted to overcoming them. 

Musical institutions in regions liberated from German 
occupation get special assistance from the central regions of 
the country. I he Moscow Conservatoire, for instance, sent 
nearl\ a hundred thousand copies of music to the Conser¬ 
vatoires and music schools of Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa. 

Minsk. Riga and Tallinn. ... 

I he fundamental principle of music education in the 

Soviet Union, as of education in general, is that educational 
institutions are accessible to everyone who wishes to stiuh 
and has .he necessan aptitude, and that the student is pro 
vicled with all the material conditions that his studies 
normall v require. F.very gifted hoc and girl has free access 
not onh to participation in amateur societies, hut also to 
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COAf POSERS A / WORK and A ! HOME : (above) Dmitri Shostakovich 
taking a class in composition at the Moscow Conservatory; (below) Gavril 
Popov, winner of the Stalin prize for composers, enjoys a game of chess at 
the home of his friend, the composer Mikhail Starodomsky (right). 
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for the Soviet Union: 321 44,338 89 11,383 15 3,782 20 4,010 63,519 


specialised secondary and higher musical training and 
education. 

Different stages of the system of music education are 
linked with each other. The most gifted pupils who pass 
out from a music school continue their studies at secondary 
music schools. The most promising of these students then 
go in their turn to Conservatoires. 

Education in music schools is not free of charge, except 
for service men, war invalids and their children. But the 
fees for children in music schools are strictlv differentiated 

w 

according to the incomes of their parents—the monthly fee 
for those of the lowest income group does not exceed eight 
roubles. 

Students* fees in secondary music schools and Conserva¬ 
toires are covered by a system of scholarships. All stud¬ 
ents, except those whose studies are not successful, get a 
State scholarship which is paid to them monthly. Ordinary 
Slate scholarships given to students at secondary music 
schools provide them with sums ranging from 80 to 140 
roubles a month, and from 140 to 210 rouble for Conserva 
toire students. The State scholarship varies within these 
limits according to the degree of success achieved by a given 
student, and it is lower in junior than in senior classes. 

The most brilliant students at higher schools are 
granted Stalin scholarships, which were introduced in 1939 
to mark the occasion of J. V. Stalin’s 60th birthday. These 
scholarships, which amount to 500 roubles per month, 
exist at the Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev Conservatoires. 

Students who come to secondary music schools and Con¬ 
servatoires from other towns or localities, apart from 
getting the State scholarships, are accommodated in hostels. 
Those of the Moscow Conservatoire accommodate 150 stu¬ 
dents. The hostels are well furnished and are provided 
with wireless sets and musical instruments. 

Those who study in educational institutions in the 
Soviet Union, including Conservatoire students, get in¬ 
ti eased iations, similar to those issued to industrial workers, 
as well as priority'in certain manufactured articles. 
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CHILDREN’S MUSIC SCHOOLS 

The Children’s Music School is the basis of the system 

j 

of music education in the Soviet Union. As pupils of 
Children’s Music Schools also go to ordinary schools, musi¬ 
cal studies are planned so as to combine them with those of 
the ordinary secondary school timetable. 

4 J 

All musically gifted children can be admitted to a Chil¬ 
dren’s Music School. Every candidate on admission, has to 

J 

pass a test to find out whether he has a musical ear, musi¬ 
cal memory and a good sense of rhythm. The instruments 
which figure in the programme of these Music Schools are 
the piano, string instruments, such as violin, viola, cello, 
double-bass and harp, wind and brass instruments, percus¬ 
sion and popular musical instruments. The length of study 
varies according to different instruments. 

The study of such instruments as the violin and the 
piano lasts seven years, that of viola, cello and harp—five 
years, while that of double-bass, wind, brass, percussion 
and popular instruments—three years. 

The Children’s Music School aims not only at teach- 

# 

ing children to play a given instrument, but also at develop 
ing in them love, understanding and appreciation of music 
and at familiarising them with musical culture. All the 
work at school is influenced by this guiding idea. That is 
the reason why, besides special musical subjects, an impor¬ 
tant place in the Children’s Music School curriculum is 
devoted to music literature. 

All pupils, except of course pianists, have to study 
piano in addition to their special instruments and attend 
the orchestral class. Plaving in orchestras develops in chil¬ 
dren the sense of ensemble and discipline, and widens 
their musical outlook. Certain Children’s Music Schools 
have not only string, but also symphony orchestras. 

Every pupil has to take part in a non-public concert 
not less than once every six months and to play a work 
chosen by his teacher. 

The following table shows how various musical sub¬ 
jects are distributed in the curricula of different speciali¬ 
ties : 

to 



Double-bass, 
Wind and 
brass. 
Percussion 
and 

Viola, Cello, Popular 

Subjects Pianists Violinists Harp instr. 

7-yr. course 7-yr. course 5-vr. course 3-yr. course 

No. of No- of No. of No. of 

hours Years hours Years hours Years hours Years 


Speciality 

470 

I-VII 

470 

I-VII 

340 

IV 110 

Mil 

Choral class 

140 

n-v 

140 

II-V 

7 ° 

III 70 

III 

Orchestral class 

— 

270 

IV VII 

200 

III-V 70 

III 

Obligatory piano 

— 

— 

too 

II VII 

70 

II-V 50 

I-III 

Solfa 

370 

I VII 

370 

I-VII 

270 

I-V 170 

I-III 

Elementary theory 

# # 

of music 

70 

V-VI 

70 

V-VI 

70 

IV-V 70 

II III 

Musical literature 

too 

V-VII 

100 

V-VII 

too 

III-V 100 

I-III 

Total No. of hrs 

• 

1150 


1520 


1120 

640 



Naturally, not everyone who graduates from a Chil¬ 
dren’s Music School becomes a professional musician. But 
the musical knowledge and training every pupil acquires 
at school serve in his later life as one of the bases of his 
general culture. 


SPECIALLY TALENTED CHILDREN 

Music schools of a higher type, for children with gifts 
above the average, function at Conservatoires in 15 of the 
largest towns of the Soviet Union. Studies in this type of 
“ schools for talented children ” last 1 1 years (one prepara¬ 
tory and ten basic years). The programme of such schools is 
divided into four specialities, namely piano, violin, cello and 
harp. 

Pupils admitted to this type of school do not attend 
ordinary schools. The curriculum of such higher music 
schools includes general education subjects occupying from 
5 to 24 hours a week according to different classes. Among 
other general education subjects special attention is devoted 
to the Russian language and literature, as well as to history. 
Mathematics and natural sciences are given in a somewhat 
more concise form than in the general secondary schools. 
On the other hand more attention is devoted to drawing 
and to the study of a foreign language (mainly English) 


which begins in the preparatory year and continues right 
through the school course. As in the case of general schools, 
gymnastics and physical training are taught regularly in all 
e lasses. 

In addition to the subjects of a general musical type 
taught at Children’s Music Schools, the curriculum of the* 
higher music schools contains additional subjects, such as 
rhythm (from the preparatory year to the third), harmony 
(from the sixth to the eighth), analysis of musical forms 
(ninth to tenth year) and chamber mu<ic (from the dxth 
to the tenth inclusive). Apart from this, those who wish can 
leai n a second foreign language from the fourth year and 
history of pictorial arts from the tenth year. 

THREE FAMOUS CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 

Among these specialist music' schools we should men¬ 
tion the Central Children’s Music School, the Moscow 
Choral School and the Stolvarskv School in Odessa. 

I he Ct.M'RAi. Cmi drkn’s Sc hool began with a group 
ol 15-20 exceptionalI\ gifted children at the Moscow Con¬ 
servatoire in 1932 and has now almost 500 pupils. Over half 
of these are pianists and the- remaindei can be* divided into 
two groups: those studying strings (violin, viola, cello and 

rv 1 o o 

double-bass) and those studying w ind and brass (flute, oboe, 
c larinet and horn). 

I lie Central Children’s Music School is directed by 
Professor V. Shirinskv. I his outstanding musician is a 
violinist and composer and plavs in the well-known Beetho¬ 
ven Quartet. The composer. Professor Vissarion Shebalin, 
director of the* Moscow Conservatoire, is in charge of the 
musical direction of the school. 

Lessons are given 1 bv outstanding Moscow professors 
such as the* pianists Alexander Coldenv eisei and Heinrich 
Neuhaus, the violinists Abram and Mark Vampolskv and 
Calina Barinova, and the* cellist Alexander \ lasov. 

1 his sc hool has produced such fine- artists as the* pianist 
Rosa Iamarkina. and the* violinists Marina Kozolupova 
and Boris Goldstein. 

I he lowest age* of admission into this school is six or 
seven years. There are nearly 100 pupils of that age at the 


school. The work with such young children mainly takes 
the form of musical games. Among the pupils are children 
of various nationalities. Russians, Ukrainians, Armenians, 
Georgians, Tatars and Kalmuks. 

Every one of them has his own interests, his own long¬ 
ings which the professors encourage and develop. Many of 
the children continue the musical traditions of their families. 

In one of the class-rooms of the large school building 
which stands not far away from the Moscow Conservatoire, 
we can listen to the majestic sounds of a Bach sonata. Six- 
teen-year-old Olga Dulova, daughter of one of the best 
Russian violinists and professors, Georgi Dulov, is playing 
with great enthusiasm the Second Solo Sonata by Bach. Her 
professor Lev Tseytlin listens attentively to her interpreta¬ 
tion. He makes a few remarks and the young violinist passes 
to Beethoven s Concerto. This is followed by some pieces by 
Tchaikovsky and the Minuet from Debussy’s “ Petite Suite.*’ 

But at home Olga has not only to prepare all this 
repertoire, but also do her geometry and algebra homework, 
read a large number of books suggested by her literature 
teachers, and practise the piano a little. Tchaikovsky, whose 
works, by the way, have recently been published in a fine 
new edition, is Olga’s favourite composer and a place of 
honour is reserved for his bust on her desk. 

Her fellow student, violinist Dmitri Shebalin, is a 
pupil of the eighth year at the same school. He is the son 
of the well-known composer Shebalin who directs the Mos¬ 
cow Conservatoire and who is music director of the Central 
Children’s Music School. 

Dmitri works very hard. He knows that at home his father 
will ask him about his day’s impressions, about new works 
he has seen in the class and perhaps will show him his 
new compositions. Of course Dmitri, too, would like to be 
a composer and so would many of his school friends. Some 
of them have already begun to compose, as for instance the 
12-year-old Alla Pakhmutova, who has written a Sonatina in 
three movements for piano, and the fourteen-year-old Niko¬ 
lai Kaietnikov, who, inspired by Shakespeare’s tragedy, 

wrote music to a number of scenes from Hamlet and 
called his composition “ Ophelia.” 
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Children take part in the chorus and orchestra soon 
after entering music school life. The school has an excel¬ 
lent choir and a string orchestra which performed a “ Con¬ 
certo Grosso ” by Handel, at one of the school's public 


concerts. 

Education at this school is free of charge. All the 
pupils get the same rations as workers. Starting from the 
fifth year the pupils are given State scholarships. 

The Soviet Government is devoting much attention to 
the C entral Children’s Music School, the “ nursery of tal¬ 
ents.” Large sums were allocated during the war years for 
a general reconstruction of the school building. Now the 
school is housed in an excellent, bright, four-storey building 
in which there is a concert hall holding 400, a library, read¬ 
ing room, a canteen and large class-rooms with double doors 
and soundproof walls. 

The Moscow Choral School is also a higher type 
music school. It trains children who are going to be singers, 
chorus masters and vocalist teachers. Alexander Sveshnikov, 
an outstanding authority on choral singing, is the founder, 
the director and the music director of this school. 

Boys of 7-9 years of age with outstanding musical gifts 
and good voices arc admitted to this school. Children pass 
an admission test, the purpose of which is to establish whe¬ 
ther they have a musical ear, a sense of rhythm and musical 
memory. It tests their vocal potentialities as well as the 
state of their vocal apparatus. The selection is made on 
very strict lines. From two thousand boys who underwent 
the test last year only 32 were admitted! 

In order to get the largest number of boys with suit¬ 
able musical and vocal qualities the school sends special 
expeditions to various places. Recently, representatives of 
the school went to the Ukraine and to the Volga region to 
find musically and vocally gifted children. I his reminds 
one of how Glinka went to the Ukraine to look for singers 

for the choir he conducted. 

The school has a ten-year course. I he school curri¬ 
culum contains general educational subjects to the full 
extent of a secondary school programme, as well as special 
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subjec ts including a thorough study of polyphony and musi¬ 
cal analysis. Great importance is also attached to an 
acquaintance with music literature. 

I he repertoire for training these singers consists mainly 
of Russian and other folk-songs, of masterpieces by such 
great Russian composers as Glinka, Borodin, Tchaikovsky, 
I ancev and by suc h Western writers as Palestrina, Orlan¬ 
do cli Lasso, Bach, Handel and Haydn. 

1 he Moscow C horal School is the only musical insti¬ 
tution in the Soviet Union where pupils can live in and are 
provided free of c harge with full maintenance and clothing. 

I hi Stoi.yarsky School in Odessa enjoys a world¬ 
wide reputation. The school has produced many excellent 
violinists, among whom have been international prize¬ 
winners such as David Oistrakh, Lisa Gilels, Boris Gold¬ 
stein, Mikhail Fikhtengolts and many others. 

Peter Stolyarsky, the famous violin professor and 
founder of the school, died in 1944. 

When the Germans were retreating from Odessa thev 

O i 

blew up the Stolyarsky School building which had been one 
ol the finest in the town. At present this building is being 
reconstructed, but for the time being the work of the school 
is carried on in a new one. How great is the desire among 
young violinists to study at this famous school can be 
gathered from the fact that applications for admission in 
autumn, 1944, exceeded, by seven to eight times, the number 
of available vacancies. 


SECONDARY MUSIC SCHOOLS 

1 he Secondary Music School is the link between the 
Children's Music School and the Conservatoire. I he 
length of studv in such a school is four years. 

Secondary Music Schools train teachers for Children’s 
Music Schools, piano accompanists, orchestral players, chor¬ 
isters and conductors for choral societies and ensembles. 
There are the" following seven special sections at a secondaiy 


music school: (1) piano, (2) vocal, (3) string orchestras, (4) 
wind, brass and percussion instruments, (5) popular instru¬ 
ments, (6) orchestral conductors and chorus-masters and (7) 
art of conducting and composition. 
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Age of admission to a Secondary Music School ranges 
from 15 (in the case of vocalists, from 18) to 30 years, pro¬ 
vided that the student has good musical qualifications and 
an education standard equal to seven years of general edu¬ 
cation. On admission every candidate has to sit for an 
examination in his special subject and in music theory. 

As one of the aims of a Secondary Music School is to 
train music teachers, the curricula of all sections of the 
school course include, in the third and fourth years, a special 
subject called “ methods of teaching music.” 

An important part of the Secondary Music School curri 
culum is devoted to theoretical and historical music 
subjects. 

All students of a secondary music school, except pian¬ 
ists, have to attend the choral class and study the piano. 

Accompanying, teaching and conducting occupy an 
important place in the programme of senior classes. 

The Secondary Music School programme for pianists 
includes, besides individual piano work, a class of piano 
ensemble. 

Singers, besides studying solo singing and working with 
a leader of an orchestra, also study rhythm, dance, the 
Italian language, vocal ensemble and acting. In the fourth 
year all singers must attend the opera class. 

Opera classes are of a very high standard. The most 
popular works in their repertoires are 44 Eugene Onegin ” 
and “The Queen of Spades,” by Tchaikovsky, 44 Marriage 
of Figaro,” by Mozart, 44 Barber of Seville,” by Rossini, and 
“ Faust ” by Gounod. 

I he curricula of classes for string instruments include 
an orchestral class from the second year, a class of chamber 
music from the third and a quartet class in the fourth year. 

The class for orchestral conductors and chorus masters 

contains the following subjects: solo singing, the technique 

ol conducting, work with choirs and the reading of choral 
scores. 

I he successes achieved by the best students of second¬ 
ary and other music schools are demonstrated in public 
performances. The programmes of such concerts seldom 
consist of tiaditional works of a purely pedagogical inter- 




cst. Thev usually include Russian and Western classics as 
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well as the finest works by Soviet composers. Experience has 
shown that such programmes provide excellent material 
both for improving the musical technique of a young 
musician and for developing his artistic tastes. 

To mark the 50th anniversary of the death of the com¬ 
poser Anton Rubinstein, the Secondary Music School at 
Makhach-Kalla in Dagestan organised a concert consisting 
entirely of his works. T hen the programme of the public 
concert organised by the Secondary Music School at Ash¬ 
khabad in Turkmenia consisted of works bv Rimskv-Korsa- 
kov, Rachmaninov and Delibes. 

Over 100 young musicians, including several seven- 
year-old children, took part in seven special public concerts 
organised by the Secondary Music School in Moscow. The 
symphony orchestra, consisting of pupils of the school per¬ 
formed works by Tchaikovsky and Grieg. Violinists played 
a Vivaldi Concerto in unison anti cellists, also in unison, 
with organ accompaniment, played an aria by Purcell. 

Musical institutions from time to time organise joint 
Republic or Town Festival concerts. Almost 500 partici¬ 
pants took part in such a concert held in Moscow in the 
spring of 1945; among others there were nine orchestras and 
six choral ensembles. 

Such concerts provide an occasion for discussing pupils’ 
performances, of analysing and estimating the work of 
teachers and of selecting the best pupils who are to take part 
in the final performance. Scientific-pedagogical conferences 
are held simultaneously with these concerts. They examine 
and adopt the experience of the best schools and teachers 
and also discuss and settle problems connected with methods 
of teaching. 

• * • 

Among other Secondary Music Schools in the Soviet 
Union the Glazunov Secondary School of Music and 
Drama in Moscow deserves special mention. It is the onlv 
institution in the Soviet Union which trains artists for musi¬ 
cal comedy and operetta. This school has recently cele¬ 
brated its 25th anniversary. It has trained almost 500 artists, 
the majority of whom work in theatres. 
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The Glazunov Secondary School of Music and Drama 
has a live-year course. Studies there take one year more than 
in secondary music schools of the general type. 

It has a curriculum of its own which is in certain 
respects different from that introduced in other schools. 
Besides subjects taught in all secondary music schools it 
contains a number of subjects which its special purpose 
requires. These are history' of Russian and West-European 
theatres, history of musical comedy, and a number of sub¬ 
jects dealing with theatre technique. Much attention is 
devoted to the latter, which includes the art of acting, the 
technique of speech, make-up and fencing. 

The curriculum also includes subjects of a general 
educational character, such as Russian and Western litera¬ 
ture and a foreign language. 


STATE CONSERVATOIRES 

State Conservatoires conclude the system of music 
education institutions of the Soviet Union. 

Conservatoires have a five-year course which aims at 
producing highly qualified specialists in all spheres of musi¬ 
cal art, concert performers, soloists, opera singers, compos¬ 
ers, conductors, specialists in the science of music (both 
theory and history of music), and finally professors on spe¬ 
cialised subjects for secondary and higher music education 
institutions. 

Conservatoires have the following faculties: (1) piano- 
organ, (2) strings, (3) wind and brass instruments, (4) vocal, 
(5) orchestra and choir conductors, (6) composition, (7) 
history and theory. In addition to these, there is at the 
Leningrad Conservatoire a section which trains opera pro¬ 
ducers and at the Sverdlovsk Conservatoire, a section for 
training artists for musical comedy and operetta. 

In autumn 1944, the Moscow Conservatoire introduced 
a section for symphonic conducting and a section on elec¬ 
trical instruments. This latter class deals not only with 
teaching the new Soviet-invented electrical instruments, 
such as the Gurov “ violena,” the Rimsky-Korsakov and 
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Ivanov “ einiriton ” and the Volodin “ equodin,” but also 
with research work lor further improvement of electrical 
instruments. 

Soviet citizens of either sex, between 17 and 30 years 
of age, having special qualifications of a secondary music 
school standard and of a general secondary school education 
can be admitted to a Conservatoire. All those who apply 
for admission have to pass an examination in their speci¬ 
ality. theoretical musical subjects, historv of music and 
music literature. 


1 he desire o 1 .Soviet youth to get a higher musical 
education is very great and the number of applications for 
admission into Conservatoires greatly exceeds that of vac¬ 
ancies. 

Many of the Conservatoire students come from the 
national Republics and remote regions of the country. Sev¬ 
eral ex-service men, who fought in the war, have now been 
admitted. Several former partisans are studying at the Kiev 
C Conservatoire. 

Professors of the Moscow Conservatoire, while visiting 
military hospitals, selected 40 musically gifted young men 
Irom the patients. 'They had served as airmen, tankmen, 
infantrvnien and in submarines. Some of them went to the 
^•condarv music school attached to the Moscow Conserva- 
u>ire, others to the Conservatoire itself. They include sing¬ 
ers, pianists, violinists, wind-instrument players, a compo¬ 
ser and a conductor. 


CURRICULA 

In the main the (Conservatoire curriculum is divided 
into four sections: social, specialist, historical-theoretical 
and general education. 

The purpose of the social section, which is obligatory 
for all students, is to raise the ideological level of students 
and to help them to assimilate the guiding principles and 
methods of sociologv and laws of development of society. 

I he curriculum of the special sections, in the case of 
students of the piano-organ, string and wind faculties con¬ 
sists of the following subjects: — 


Specialist Faculty 

Special Study ... ist—5th year ... 400 hours 

Choral Class ... ist and 2nd year . 140 hours 

Chamber Music ... 3rd—5th year ... 120 hours 

Musical Pedagogy 2nd—5th year ... 150 hours 

Additional Work 


Pianists 

Accompaniment-. 2nd—5th year 
History 8c theory 

of piano ... 2nd year 

String and Wind Instrument Players 
Quartet class ... 2nd—5th year 

Orchestral class ... 2nd—5th year 


140 hours 

100 hours 

170 hours 
600 hours 


The course on history and art of the piano is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the programme of Soviet Conservatoires. 

The purpose of this course is to review the history of 
playing and teaching the piano in connection with the evo¬ 
lution of piano literature. It gives, in detail, the main 
trends of piano art in the past and present. Much use is 
made, in this course, of gramophone records to illustrate 
the best examples of piano playing. There is a special 
broadcasting studio at the Moscow Conservatoire from 
which such demonstrations can be relayed simultaneously 
to several class-rooms. 

Much attention is devoted to the work of violinists, 
violists and cellists in the quartet class. The curriculum of 
the class is based on the wise assumption that the produc¬ 
tion of a highly-qualified string player is impossible without 
a close study of the rich quartet literature, so exceptionally 
valuable from both a technical and artistic point of view. 

No less attention is devoted to the orchestral class where 
students become acquainted with the best examples of sym¬ 
phonic and operatic music. These studies enrich the 
musical outlook of the students and develop in them an 
artistic approach to orchestral playing. 

M4 
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The main spec 

ial subjects in the vocal faculty are: — 

Vocal Faculty 

Solo singing 

1st—ruh years ... 

520 

hours 

Coaching 

1st—5th years ... 

400 

hours 

Piano class 

1st—5th years ... 

230 

hours 

Choral class 

2nd and 3rd years 

140 

hours 

Musical and Vocal 

teaching 

Opera Training 

3rd—5th years 

1 st — \th v ear 

V J > 

9 ° 

hours 

(a) Acting 

1 vear 

200 

hours 

( 1 )) Dance 

2nd and 3rd years 

140 

hours 

(c) Coaching ... 

2nd—5th years ... 

140 

hours 

(d) Make-up ... 

4th year ... 

7 ° 

hours 

(e) Opera class 

2nd and 3rd years 

34 ° 

hours 

(f) Opera studio 

4th and 5th years 

540 

hours 

The Conservatoire opera studios are 

rca 1 

artistic cores 

of vocal and stage 

art. Public concerts 

given 

recently by 

/ / 


the opera studios readied a very high artistic standard. The 
opera studio at the Tashkent Conservatoire gave “ Pagli- 
acci ” by Leoncavallo; the opera studio at the Tbilisi Con¬ 
servatoire gave fragments of the opera “ I)aisi ” by Paliash- 
vili (the classic of Georgian music), “ The Queen of 
Spades ” bv Fchaikovsky, “ The Barber of Seville ” by 
Rossini and “ Traviala " by Verdi; the opera studio at the 
Leningrad Conservatoire performed the opera “Iolanta” 
by Tchaikovsky and the opera studio at the Moscow Con¬ 
servatoire gave “ Eugene Onegin ” by Tchaikovsky and 
“ La Bolieme ” by Puccini. 

I he curricula of the orchestral and choir conductors. 


the composition and the historical-theoretical faculties con- 


sist of the following subjects: 



Yea rs 

A ' urn be i 

Subjects 

Faculty 

of hours 

Orchestral and .Choir Conductors 


Choral class 


1,020 

Conducting 

i -5 

34 ° 

Study of choir 

0-0 

7 ° 

Reading of scores 

• -3 

5 ° 

Solo singing 

i -3 

:><> 

Pedagogy and methods of teaching . 


240 
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Study of musical folk-lore and foreign 


literature 

• • • 

i-4 

270 

Piano 

• • • 

!-5 

190 

CComposition Faculty 




Composition 

• • • 

1 5 

400 

Studv of instruments orchestration 

/ 

!-l 

1 Go 

Reading of scores 

• • • 

0 - 0 
- .) 

3° 

Piano 

• • • 

i\5 

190 

Choral class 

• • • 

1 -2 

140 

His 1 oiuc \l- Fheork i ioal Fac.it. i y 




History' of music—Russian 

• • • 

>1 

33° 

—Soviet 

• . • 


45 

—U ni versa 1 

• • 


34° 

Musical folk-lore 

• • • 

4 

7 ° 

History of Aesthetics 

• • • 

45 

7 ° 

Solfa 

• • • 

1 

7 ° 

Harmony 

• • • 

1 -2 

100 

Polyphony 

• • • 

2-4 

100 

Analysis of musical works 

J 

• • • 

0.0 

0 

140 

Study of instruments and analysis 

of 



scores 

• • • 

2-3 

1 20 

Pedagogy and methods of teaching 

• • • 

3-4 

140 

Piano ... ... ... 

• • • 

i-4 

150 

Choral class 

• # • 

1 -2 

140 


T he knowledge that a Conservatoire student acquires 
by studying subjects included in the special curriculum is 
cieepened and enlarged by studies of subjects that form part 
of the programme of the historical-theoretical faculty. It 
contains subjects which are obligatory for all students: 
history of Russian music (160 hours), history of universal 
music (140 hours), harmony, solfa and analysis of musical 
works. In addition the pianists study instrumentation, the 
chorus masters and composers—polyphony, and the vocal- 
ists—rhythm. 

Finally the general education curriculum includes the 
study of a foreign language which may be English, French 
or German. Singers also take a short course on the Italian 
language. Physical training is obligatory for all Conserva¬ 
toire students. 



History of pictorial arts and history of drama are 
taken as facultative subjects. 

As has already been stated above, a new five-year course 

/ • 

of symphonic conducting was introduced at the Moscow 
Conservatoire in the 1944-45 year. Students having the 
necessary qualifications can be admitted to this section 
from the third year of the piano, string, orchestral and 
choir conductors or the theory-composition faculty. The 
curriculum of the section for symphonic conducting con¬ 
sists of the following subjects: — 

Symphonic Conducting Faculty 
Conducting in a class-room 
Conducting of an orchestra 
Reading of scores 
Instrumentation 

Attendance at rehearsals of symphony 
orchestras 

Assistant work in opera studio 
Study of musical literature 
History of aesthetics and pictorial arts 


270 hours 
125 hours 
140 hours 
70 hours 

610 hours 
320 hours 
270 hours 
210 hours 


The nature of the curricula is determined by the 
general principle pursued by all Soviet State Conservatoires, 
namely to bring up not only highly qualified specialists and 
brilliant players, but also to train fully educated musicians 
with a wide artistic and cultural outlook. 

The methods of teaching used in the Conservatoires 
are also influenced by the same tendency. 

A strictly individual approach to every single student, 
a consideration of the idiosyncrasies of the artistic person¬ 
ality of every student, of his gifts and capabilities and of 
the standard of his general and musical culture constitute 
one of the main and most characteristic principles on which 
the Conservatoire methods of teaching are based. 

Most serious attention is devoted to the practical studies 
•» of the student. Students play as soloists and otherwise, not 
only in non-public academic performances, but also in 
public concerts of various types given by Conservatoires. 
The Moscow Conservatoire, for instance, organised during 
the 1944-45 term 184 student concerts, including a number 
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Study of musical folk-lore and foreign 
literature 
Piano 

CComposition Faculty 
Composition 

Study of instruments orchestration 

Reading of scores 

Piano 

Choral class 

1 Iis roRic xi,- I heori-. i i cal Fact 1.1 v 
History of music—Russian 

—Soviet 
—Universal 

Musical folk-lore 
History of Aesthetics 
Solta 
Harmony 

j 

Polyphony 

Analysis of musical works 
Study of instruments and analysis of 
scores 

Pedagogy' and methods of teaching ... 
Piano ... ... ... . •. 

Choral class 


J -4 


V > 


1 -2 

>1 


4 

45 

i 

1 -2 

2-4 

0.0 
^ O 

2 - 3 

3 - 4 

1-4 

1 -2 


2 70 
1 90 

4OO 
1 ()() 

3 ° 

190 
140 


33 ° 

45 

34 ° 


100 
100 
140 

1 20 
140 
150 
140 


The knowledge that a (Conservatoire student acquires 
by studying subjects included in the special curriculum is 
deepened and enlarged by studies of subjects that form part 
of the programme of the historical-theoretical faculty. It 
contains subjects which are obligatory for all students: 
history of Russian music (160 hours), history of universal 
music (140 hours), harmony, solfa and analysis of musical 
works. In addition the pianists study instrumentation, the 
chorus masters and composers—polyphony, and the vocal¬ 
ists—rhythm. 

Finally the general education curriculum includes the 
study' of a foreign language which may be English, French 
or German. Singers also take a short course on the Italian 
language. Physical training is obligatory for all Conserva¬ 
toire students. 



History of pictorial arts and history of drama arc 
taken as facultative subjects. 

As has already been stated above, a new five-year course 
of symphonic conducting was introduced at the Moscow 
Conservatoire in the 19 14*15 v ear. Students having the 
necessary qualifications can be admitted to this section 
from the third vear of the piano, string, orchestral and 
choir conductors or the theory-composition faculty. The 
curriculum of the section for symphonic conducting con¬ 
sists of the following subjects: — 

Symphonic Conducting Facii ty 
Conducting in a class-room 
Conducting of an orchestra 
Reading of scores 
Instrumentation 

Attendance at rehearsals of symphony 
orchestras 

Assistant work in opera studio 
Study of musical literature 
History of aesthetics and pictorial arts 


270 hours 
125 hours 
140 hours 
70 hours 

610 hours 
320 hours 
270 hours 
210 hours 


The nature of the curricula is determined by the 
general principle pursued by all Soviet State Conservatoires, 
namely to bring up not only highly qualified specialists and 
brilliant players, but also to train fully educated musicians 
with a wide artistic and cultural outlook. 

The methods of teaching used in the Conservatoires 
are also influenced by the same tendency. 

A subtly individual approach to every single student, 
a consideration of the idiosyncrasies of the artistic person¬ 
ality of every student, of his gifts and capabilities and of 
the standard of his general and musical culture constitute 
one of the main and most characteristic principles on which 
the Conservatoire methods of teaching are based. 

Most setious attention is devoted to the practical studies 
of the student. Students plav as soloists and otherwise, not 
only in non-public academic performances, but also in 
public concerts of various types given bv Conservatoires, 
d he Moscow Conservatoire, for instance, organised during 
the 1944-45 terin 184 student concerts, including a number 


of public symphonic concerts which, to mark the 50th anni- 
\ ei sai \ of the death of Anton Rubinstein, consisted of 
works by this composer, as well as of works by Skryabin and 
Rachmaninov. In order to encourage first-class artists a 
number of competitions have been organised for the finest 
interpretation of works by Skryabin, Taneev and by Soviet 
composers. 

Students can play in paid public concerts only by per¬ 
mission of their respective professors and provided that it 
does not interfere with their regular work. 

Students, who intend to become teachers, train in 
teaching children both in Conservatoires and in music 
schools. Students of the composition faculty have to take 
path as a part of their obligatory practical work in expedi¬ 
tions sent to collect and write down material of the musi¬ 
cal folk lore of the Soviet Union. 


STUDEMTS’ REPERTOIRE 
I he repertoire studied in Conservatoires is selected so 
that students become acquainted with all the main phases 
of *h e musical art of the world and assimilate characteristic 
features of the most varied artistic styles. Much attention 

4 

is devoted to folk-music, folk-songs and instrumental pieces 
created by the Russian. Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Georgian, 
Armenian and other peoples, as well as to works which 
reflect it. 

A close and thorough study is made of Russian classi¬ 
cal works, so deep in content and rich in material: e.g., 
works by Glinka, Dargomyzhsky, Serov, Rubinstein, Tchai¬ 
kovsky, Rimskv-Korsakov, Musorgskv, Borodin, Balakirev, 

I aneev, Glazunov, Lyadov, Rachmaninov, Skrvabin, Grec h¬ 
aninov, Ippolitov-Ivanov and Stravinsky. 

An important place in the Conservatoire repertoires is 
devoted to the best works by Soviet composers such as 
Glier, Vasilenko, Mvaskovskv, Prokofiev, Shostakovich, 
Shaporin, Shebalin, Khachaturian, Kabalevsky, Alexandrov, 
Khrennikov. Koval, Dzerzhinsky, Lvatoshinskv (Ukraine), 
Paliaslivili (Georgia), Gadzhibekov (Azerbaijan), Spend iarov 
(Armenia) and others. 

Finally, a place of honour in the repertoire is given to 
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the centuries-old musical culture of Western Europe, to 
masterpieces by her greatest composers such as Bach, 
Handel, Purcell, Gluck, Rameau, Gretrv, Mozart, Beetho¬ 
ven, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Scliuman, Liszt, 
Wagner, Brahms, Bizet. Saint-Saens, Auber, Delibes, Mas¬ 


senet, Thomas, Cesar Franck, Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, 
Moniusko, Dvorak. Grieg. Cimarosa. Bellini, Donizetti, Ros¬ 
sini, Verdi, Puccini and Elgar. 

Four hundred and foriv musicians who reached a high 
standard in advanced musical education graduated from 
the Conservatoires c>l the So\iet Lnion in i<)jy I hev in 
elude 140 pianists, 120 singers, 80 orchestral players, 40 
chorus masters, and bo composers, historians and theorists. 
Prominent among them is a number of very gifted young 

. O J o 


men and girls among the students from the national 


Republics. 


NATIONAL STl r DI()S 

Ehe Soviet Government devotes special attention to 
the training of musicians in the different national Repub¬ 
lics. There are Conservatoires in Kiev (Ukraine), Minsk 
(Byelorussia), I bilisi (Georgia), in Erevan (Armenia), in 
Baku (Azerbaijan), in Kishinev (Moldavia), in Alma-ata 
(Kazakhstan), in Tashkent (Uzbekistan). 

' bi addition there are national studios at several Russian 
Conservatoires which train singers for national operas, as 
well as composers and chorus masters. There is an Uzbek 
studio at the Leningrad Conservatoire, and a North-Ossetic, 
•i Hashki 1 ian and a 1 atar studio at the Moscow Conserva- 
toiie, a Bashkirian, a Burvat-Mongolian and a Yakut studio 
at the Sverdlovsk Conservatoire and a Chuvash and a Mord- 
\inian studio at the Saratov Conservatoire. 

One of the tasks of a Conservatoire consists in train¬ 
ing professors and teachers, as well as scientific cadres for 
higher musical education institutions. Students who suc¬ 
cessfully graduate from a Conservatoire, and who have 
shown a disposition towards pedagogical or scientific re¬ 
search work, are retained at the Conservatoire as post-grad¬ 
uate students, which enables them to prepare themselves 
for the degree of Candidate of Art (similar to the English 


degree. Master of Arts). The post-graduate course of study 
takes three years. Every post-graduate student is supervised 
b\ a professor, and each one is granted a State scholarship. 

CONCERTS AT THE CONSERVATOIRES 

I'ii st-class artists, who are professors at Conservatoires, 
gi\e conceits and recitals in the concert halls of the Conser¬ 
vatoires. For instance the composers Dmitri Shostakovich, 
Seigci \ asilenko and Reingold Clier, the pianists Alexander 
Goldenveiser. Konstantin Igumnov, Vladimir Sofronitskv, 
Heim ich Xeuhaus and Samuel Feinberg. the organist Alex- 
andci Gcdike, the xiolinist David Oistrakh and cellist 
S\ x atodax Knushexitskv gixe concerts in the concert hall at 
the Moscow Conserx atoire; composer Maximilian Steinberg, 
pianists Alexander Kamenskv, Pavel Screbrxakox, and Nad- 
e/lula Goluboxskava and cellist Alexander Shtrimer plax r in 
the concert hall at Leningrad. 

Conservatoire professors and students are closely con¬ 
nected with the musical education of Red Army men and 
sailors of the Red Fleet—the Leningrad Conservatoire 
alone, using only its own artists, gaxe over three thousand 
concerts to soldiers and to militarx' hospitals during its three 
years of cxacuation in I ash ken t. while concert brigades con¬ 
sisting of students and professors gave some 4,300 concerts 
lor the forces, about two thousand of these being gixen it 
the front. 

I he Moscoxv and the Leningrad Conserx atoires are 
particularly well known for their high standard of teaching 
and performance. I he Moscoxv Conservatoire has pro¬ 
duced such great masters as Taneev, Skryabin, Rachman¬ 
inov, Glicr and Shebalin, xvhile Tchaikoxsky, Gla/unox-, 
Lyadov, Arensky, Prokofiex', Myaskovskx' and Shostakovich 
made their studies at the Leningrad Conservatoire. 

O 

RESEARCH WORK 

Important work is also done in the sphere of scientific 
researc h in music. Sox iet Conservatoires are homes of xari 
ous musical-scientific groups, one of which deals with the 
study of the problems of musical culture, in another the 
graduates prepare their theses for taking the degrees of 
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Candidates or Doctors of Art, while vet another plans the 
scientific works, text books and other material necessary for 
a modern science of music in the various subjects studied. 

An intensive study of the rich folk-lore and folk-music 
of the numerous peoples that inhabit the Soviet Union is 
now going on. The work of the folk-music groups at the 
Moscow Conservatoire, headed bv Kliment Kvitka, and that 
at the Erevan Conservatoire, headed bv Aram kocharvan. 

4 £ 

has been particularly successful. 

Each year the folk-music group at the Moscow Conser- 
study folk-songs and instrumental folk-music. During the 

/ O O 

latest expedition, which was sent to the Krasnoyarsk region 
in Siberia in the autumn of 1944, almost 500 old folk-songs 
were recorded. The folk-music group at the Erevan C onser¬ 
vatoire recorded in one year alone over one thousand popu¬ 
lar instrumental Armenian melodies and folk-songs of epic, 
ritual, lyrical and humorous character. 

The Conservatoires organise many scientific sessions at 
which professors and teachers read papers. In autumn 1945 
an important session dedicated to Rachmaninov’s life and 
works was held at the Moscow Conservatoire. A scientific 
session, dedicated to Beethoven and organised on the 
occasion of the 175th anniversary of the birth of the great 
master, was held at the Leningrad Conservatoire in Decern 
her 1945. 


The Kiev Conservatoire, in March 1945, held a session 
dedicated to the great Ukrainian classic writer Lysenko. 

I he Moscow and the Leningrad Conservatoires are the 
oldest in the Soviet Union, and therefore play a leading 

part in the scientific research work done b\ all the other 
Soviet Conservatoires. 

Academician Boris Asafiev is in charge of the scientific 
work of the Moscow Conservatoire. At present he is direct¬ 
ing work on the following six subjects: “Glinka and His 
Contemporaries,” “Soviet Musical Culture,” “History of 
Moscow as a Musical Centre,” “ Theory of Music,” “ Origin 
of Music,” and “ The Terminology of folk music.” 

1 he Leningrad Conservatoire in its research work pays 
much attention to problems connected with the musical 
culture of Romanic countries, whose importance in the 
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development oT the world's musical culture has often been 
underestimated. 

The research work is proceeding on the following sub¬ 
jects: “French Svmphonists of the \ 1 X-XX Centuries,” 
“The French Romance.” “Italian Musical Culture ol the 
XIX XX centuries,” “Germanic and Romanic Schools ol 
Conducting,” “ Peculiarities and the Artistic \ alue ol Rom¬ 
anic Piano W orks,” “ Rousseau as a Musicologist and (.0111- 
jjoser,” etc. Apart from these subjects, extensive research 
work is also being done on Soviet musical art and on Rus¬ 
sian and foreign music. 

A number ol works on the following composers has 
been prepared: Gla/uno\, Rachmaninov, Vladimir Rebi- 
kov, Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, as well as on 
the Slav composers Smetana, Dvorak. Moniusko, S/vman- 
ovskv and Heinrich Wieniavsky. 

j J 

Among other subjects " Involution ol Harmonic 
l'bought in Russian Music of the XIX XX Centuries,” 
“ Foru'otten Romances and Pieces ol Vocal and Instrumen- 

o 

tal (Chamber Music by Russian Composers of the XIXth 
century,” and “ Cdinka and Cherubini” are of particular 
interest. 

Works on “ Beethoven's Historic Achievements in the 
Sphere of Musical Forms,” “Beethoven and Cherubini, ” 
Humour in Beethoven’s Music.” “ Beethoven's piano 
Works” and others were prepared for the scientific session 
which the Leningrad Conservatoire held at the end of 1945 
in memory ol Beethoven. 

1 he Leningrad Conservatoire, the oldest Higher Musi¬ 
cal education Institution in Russia, will celebrate its 8.7th 
anniversary in 1947. I 0 mark this event the Leningrad 
Conservatoire is preparing a number ol monographs on its 
famous professors, among whom were Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Glazunov, Lyadov, musicologists Sakketti and Karatvgin, 
pianists Anton Rubinstein, Leshetitsky and Fsipova, violin¬ 
ists Wieniavskv and Auer, cellists Davvdov and Ver/hbilov- 
ich. singers Fverardi, Xissen-Saloman, and Frshov. 

I he Conservatoire is also preparing a brief biographi¬ 
cal dictionary which will contain inlormation about pro¬ 
lessors who taught there dining the 87 Years of its existence 


and A Golden Book of Outstanding Pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire, containing details on such musicians as Tchai¬ 
kovsky, Glazunov, Grechaninov, Mvaskovsky, Prokofiev and 
Shostakovich, musicologists Laroche, Ossovsky and Asafiev, 
singers kyodor Stra\'insky. Peter Lodev, Elisabeth Lavrov- 
skava and others. 


RESE ARCH WORK IX THE NATIONAL REPUBLICS 
Scientific work, which is carried out by Conservatoires 
of the National Republics, is of a special interest. This 
work covers a wide field of activity. Conservatoires devote 
much attention to the art of the people of their respective 
Republics and to that of their neighbouring Republics, as 
well as to works by local national composers. 

l or example, the Kiev Conservatoire is now doing 
research work on such subjects as “Structural Peculiarities 
ol Moldavian Music.” “ Symphonic Works by Ukrainian 
Soviet Composers,” “ Ukrainian Opera of the Period of the 
Great Patriotic War,” “ Piano and Instrumental Chamber 
Music Works by Ukrainian Composers During the War,’ 
Ukrainian Song in Works by Russian Composers,” and 
Lvsenko as a Pianist.” 

w 

Uzeir Gadzhibekov, professor at the Baku Conserva¬ 
toire and the most outstanding of the Azerbaijan com¬ 
posers, has recently written a book entitled “The Funda¬ 
mentals of Azerbaijan Music,” which is the result of over 
25 years’ research work. Professors at the Tbilisi Conserva- 
tire are engaged now on preparing material on “The life 
and work of Zakharey Paliashvili” (which is is a monograph 
on the classic writer of Georgian music), “ Ossetic Folk- 
Song,” “Ornamentation in the Armenian Folk-Song” and 
“ Songs of Western Georgia Created During the Great 
Patriotic 'War.” 

A number of musicologists of the national Republics, 
besides dealing with these subjects, devote their attention to 
problems of Russian national culture, and to problems 
connected with musical art in general. Here are the 
titles of some of such works: “Aesthetics of Rimskv-Kor- 
sakov,” “ Piano Works bv Anton Rubinstein ” (Kiev 
Conservatoire), “ Chamber Music Works by Borodin,” 
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“ Protection of Children’s Voices,” “ Technical and Vocal 
Possibilities of a Singer ” (Tbilisi Conservatoire), “ Analysis 
of Sunphonic Suites by Tchaikovsky." “ Italian Vocal 
School ” (Erevan Conservatoire). " School and Methods of 
Teaching of Peter Stolvarsky " (Tashkent Conservatoire). 

Professors and teachers at Soviet Conservatoires are par- 
licularlv interested in problems connected with methods ol 
teaching music and in pai ticular on working out new text¬ 
books on various subjects that could fulfil the requirements 
ol modern scientific methods of teaching:. 




CEXTRAL Ml 1 SEA 'M—MOSCOW COXSERl\l 1 Ol RE 

The Central Museum of Musical Cad lure at the Mos¬ 
cow Conservatoire occupies a place of importance in the 
musical life of the country. 

J 

It possesses a number of very valuable and unique col¬ 
lections. The archive and manuscript section contains over 
250 thousand sheets of music, music autographs, diaries 
and memoirs of such great Russian composers as Alvabiev, 
Varlamov, Verstovskv, Glinka, brothers Rubinstein, Tchai¬ 
kovsky, Rimskv-korsakov, Taneev, Glazunov, Rachmani¬ 
nov, Skrvabin. Grechaninov, Ippolitov-Ivanov, Myaskovsky. 
Prokofiev and Shostakovich. Rachmaninov’s material and 
his personal notes, which are extremely valuable in study¬ 
ing his life and works, have recently been received by the 
museum from the family of the great composer. 

The pictorial section contains a large collection of por¬ 
traits of composers and musicans, drafts of settings, models 
of opera stage sets, and posters and programmes of perform¬ 
ances and concerts which have a spec ial \alue in the history 
of musical art. 

The Museum's collection of popular instruments is of 
exceptional interest. It contains over one thousand popu¬ 
lar string, wind and percussion instruments belonging to 
over 50 different peoples of the Soviet Union, including 
those which inhabit the most remote regions, such as East¬ 
ern Siberia, the Pamirs and the Arctic. The Uzbek Repub¬ 
lic alone is represented bv about 40 popular instruments of 
different kinds. 

Soviet popular instruments are extremely varied both 
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in shape and structure. Alongside primitive home-made 
shepherd quills and tambourines made of dog-skin, one 
linds musical instruments reflecting a high standard of tech¬ 
nical maturity, such as the fine Karelian “ Kantele ” (a kind 
of zither) and the Byelorussian h i e. T he Georgian “ Chon- 
guv i ' with their splendid, rich finish, their silken strings, 
mother of pearl incrustations and artistic paintings are re¬ 
markable. 

Some of the instruments are not onlv of a musical, but 

* 

also of an ethnographical interest. Here is, for instance. 
“ Abarga,” the Oirot horn, which is used for hunting rein¬ 
deers whose cry it imitates; the “ Apkhertsa,” an Abkhazian 
bow instrument with strings made of horsehair, which is 
used for comforting the sick: the ancient “ Lodka ” of the 
Ostyaks which is played during a ritual ceremony in the 
course of which guests make a bow to the killed bear. The 
collection of national musical instruments held by the 
museum testifies to the almost inexhaustible variety of folk- 

j 

lore and folk-music of the Soviet Union. 

The film and record library of the museum contains a 
large number of records and films with recordings made bv 
the best singers and players of the Soviet Union and of the 
western countries. This library, which is of a great impor¬ 
tance for scientific and musical research work, is chiefly used 
for demonstrations at the Conservatoire, and for popularis¬ 
ing the art of music. 


The museum carries out regular musical meetings dedi- 
rated to great composers, players, professors of music and 
to musicians of the past. At these meetings, which are fol¬ 
lowed by a concert, musicians read papers, or give talks and 
reminiscences. 

From time to time the museum organises large scale 
musical exhibitions. Interesting exhibitions dealing with 
the life and work of Tchaikovsky, Rimskv-Korsakov and 
Serov have lately been opened there. A Rachmaninov 
exhibition was opened in October 19.15. 

Research work on various aspects of musical art is 
widely carried out »bv the museum’s scientific staff. 

The museum is now preparing a large biographical 
dictionary of Russian musicians; a considerable number of 
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articles have already been written. The dictionary is being; 

edited by the Academician Boris Asafiev, who has nearly 

# 

150 writers working with him. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY—MOSCOW CONSERVATOIRE 
The scientific library of the Moscow Conservatoire, 
which is the largest institution of its kind in the Soviet 
Union, has extremely valuable collections ot music and 

musical literature. 

This library contains over three hundred thousand works 
including many rare editions. There ate some valuable 
theoretical works on music published in Amsterdam, 
Rome and Venice in the XVII centruy; a number of 
classical works on the history of English music by Charles 
Burney and John Hawkins, the XVIII century' writers: 
first editions of oratorios and masses by Handel; Beethoven s 
“Solemn Mass”; operas by French XVII-XVIII century 
composers, such as Lulli, Gluck, Philidore, Megule and the 
Belgian composer Gretrv; a collection of vocal pieces 
written bv such XVII-XVIII century English composers as 
Gibbons, Hawkins, Boyce and Warren; first “ musical gram¬ 
mars ” and musical text-books published in Russian in the 
XVIII century; a manuscript score by Verstovsky, one of 
the leading Russian composers of the last century. 

The library also possesses a valuable collection of manu¬ 
script scores by XVI XVIII century Italian composers, rich 
collections belonging to Odoevsky, the well-known Russian 
thinker and musician who died in 1869, and books and 
manuscripts of the great Russian composer Sergei Taneev, 
at one time professor and director of the Moscow Conser¬ 
vatoire. 


The library has recently received photographed copies 
of extremely interesting editions of works by Handel, Pur¬ 
cell and the English harpsichordists. 

The Moscow Conservatoire is also very proud of its 
splendid collection of violins made by such famous Italian 
masters as Stradivarius, Guarneri, Amati and others. 
Evgeny Vitachck, the well-known Soviet instrument-maker, 
is in charge of this highly valuable collection. He has 
been asked by the State Music Publishing House to write a 
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hook on musical instruments and the secrets of their 
making. 


SPEC!A I, CONSER VA TOIRES 
Gnesin School 

Apart from the nineteen Conservatoires of the Soviet 
l nion. there is another Higher Musical Institution which 
is known by the name of the Gnesin Musical Pedagogical 
Institute. 1 his institute was formed in 1944 from a previ¬ 
ously existing Music School and Secondary Music School. 

I he work of the personnel of the Gnesin Musical 
Pedagogical Institute is characterised by a deeply felt love 
lot music, particularly in relation to voung people and 
their native environment, and bv the tradition of a highly 
artistic approach to the music profession coupled with a 
real enthusiasm in the sphere of music education. The 
institute has recently celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
activity. Professor Plena Gnesina, who founded the school 
of music and who has been its director all these 50 years, 
was a pupil of \ asili Safonov, Feruccio Bu/zoni and Anton 
Arensky. Rachmaninov and Skrvabin, who studied together 
with Gnesina at the Moscow Conservatoire, supported the 
school of music. 1 he great Russian composers Grechaninov, 

Ippolitov-Ivanov and Glier gave lessons at the school. 

Outstanding musicians are among those who now teac h 
at the institute. They are the composer M. Gnesin, a pupil 
of Rimskv-Korsakov. Valentin Ferman and Tamara Livan¬ 
ova who are musical historians, pianist Heinrich Neuhaus, 
violbt Vadim Borisovsky, cellist Semyon Kozolupov and the 
harpist Ksenya Erdeli. ^ 

I he Gnesin Institute has produced many a talented 
inns cian. Among its pupils there are such gifted compos 
ers as I ikhon Khrennikov. Aram Khachaturian. Evgeny 
Golubev, Ivan Dzerzhinsky, the pianists Lev Oborin, 
Alexander \okheles, as well as a considerable number of 
experienced teachers, and concert and opera artists. 

Continuing the best traditions of the Gnesin school, 
the Musical Pedagogical Institute set itself the task of pro¬ 
viding its students with the fullest opportunity for master¬ 
ing the art of teaching music. At the same time it aims to 



bring them up as fully developed and good musicians, 
since those in charge of the Institute justly regard the 
mastery of performance as an indispensable prerequisite to 
fruitful pedagogical work. 

Military Band School 

Tin. Higher School of Military Band Masters, 
which functions in Moscow, occupies a place of its own in 
the system of Musical Education Institutions of the Soviet 
Union. Its purpose is to form highly qualified musical 
officers—military band-masters and teachers for militar\ 
schools of music. 

Service men with a Secondary Music School educa 
tion can apply for admission. Students study musical theore 
tkal subjects, as at the Conservatoire, band and choir con¬ 
ducting and one wind instrument. 

Students who graduate from this school are directed to 
military units as band masters or as teachers. 

I he experienced conductors Mikhail Bagrinovskv and 
Alexandra ( lnigunov, Mikhail Tabakov and G corgi Orvid. 
the best Soviet trumpet soloists, are among those who teach 
at the school. 

One inieresling aspect of the school’s activity is its 
experimental work on improving and enriching the artistic 
possibilities of music for brass and military hands. With 
careful and line instrumentation, for wind and brass instru 
merits, of a number of symphonic scores, the professors and 
students of the school have achieved remarkable results. 

Naval Band School 

Thi: Navai Faculty at iiie Lemngr\d Conserva- 
to 1 re, which is organised on lines similar to those of the 
above school, trains its band masters for units of the 
fleet. Bracti< al work, consisting of conducting bands in the 
Xavv, occupies an important place in the work of the 
fatuity. Apait from musical subjects, students at the Fac¬ 
ulty also studs naval and military matters. 

All those who graduated from the Naval Faculty at the 
Leningrad Conservatoire in 1945, are ex-service men of the 
recent war. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN GENERAL SCHOOLS 

C.onsci \ atoii es, secondary music and ordinary music 
schools which make up the Soviet system of special music 
educational institutions, are not the onlv medium through 
which musical art is promoted among the people. Music 
is looked upon not only as a sphere of education for pro¬ 
fessional musicians, hut also as an essential and inseparable 
part of general culture and general education. That is 
why music is taught at general education schools as one of 
the compulsory subjects. 

I he general education school curriculum allocates 
one hour per week to music and singing lessons which are 
given in the first to the fourth years, that is in the four 
years of the primary school. 

I he objects of music lessons at primary schools are to 
widen the aitistic and cultural outlook of the children and 
to enhance their general education, to develop their musical 
tastes, to teach them how to understand the language of 

music and above all to incite in them an interest in and a 
love for music. 

In order to achieve these objects the teacher tries to 
develop a musical ear and a sense of rhythm in his pupils; 
he teaches them to sing in chorus and in other ensembles 
both with accompaniment and without it; he acquaints 
them with the necessary minimum knowledge of theory of 
music to enable them to sing by reading music; finallv, he 
acquaints them with the best examples of Russian and other 
music starting with the simplest examples and passing to 
more complicated ones. Children learn in a general way 
how to analyse the structure of musical compositions, to 
perceive their contents and to judge their artistic value. 

I he teacher tells them about the life and work of the most 
famous classical composers. 

Musical works which are performed in class-rooms for 
demonstration purposes are arranged with talks on one or 
other composer, or are based on such themes as “ Scenery 
in music,” or “ Fairy-tale in music.” Besides pieces which 
the teacher himself plays, musical works are demonstrated 
whenever possible, by gramophone records and by radio. 
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The absence of obligatory music lessons in senior 
classes of the general education school is usually compen¬ 
sated by the children's voluntary participation in choral 
groups or instrumental ensembles at children’s Pioneer 
Houses; also the most musically-gifted children are sent to 
special schools and institutions. 


Children become acquainted with musical impressions 
well before school-age. In kindergartens, where children go 
from the age of four or live, great stress is laid on music. 
Children take part in all sorts of musical games, rhvthmic 
exercises and dances accompanied by music, and in choral 


singing. 

Music plays an important role in the activities of 
“ Pioneer Houses ” which are a kind of children’s club, very 
popular with school-children. 1 hese clubs organise, as do 
schools, choral groups and orchestras, and sometimes 


arrange for piano lessons to be given individually to those 
who desire them. 


The Central House of Artistic Education of Chil¬ 
dren at the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow 
assures a unified, methodical guidance to all types of musi¬ 
cal education of children who do not attend special schools. 
The main principle on which this guidance is based lies in 
the assumption that music is an essential factor of aesthetic 
education, one of the most important elements for the for¬ 
mation of a creative and harmoniously balanced personality. 


ADULT MUSIC EDUCATION 

Another feature of music education in the Soviet 
Union is the popularising of musical knowledge among 
adults. I his is carried out through evening classes, musical 
universities and lecture-concerts. 

Music courses for adults exist in a number of towns 

and are very popular with voting men and women. Even 

at the most difficult moment Moscow had to face in the 

autumn of 1941, when the Germans were approaching the 

cit\, new music courses were opened in one of the capital’s 

districts. Music courses for adults now function in six 
districts of Moscow. 

A music studio has recently been created in a codec- 
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Live farm of the village of Io/o\atka near the town of 
Shpola in the Ukraine. This has been provided with wind 
and popular instruments, as well as with music. Six pianos 
have been brought to the studio from the Kiev Conserva¬ 
toire. 

Ihe aim of music courses for adults is to promote the 
necessary minimum of musical knowledge required by non 
professionals and amateurs. All those who are interested in 
music and who desire to enlarge their musical outlook can 
be admitted to these courses irrespective of age or of tlicit 
musical knowledge. The studies are arranged in such a 
way as to allow workers and employees to attend in tlicit 
spare time. 

Such courses in Kiev developed into an Evening Con¬ 
servatoire. Studies in this Conservatoire last for four 
years. Members can study singing, piano, wind and brass 
instruments, orchestral and choral conducting, and popu¬ 
lar instruments. I he number of persons who want to study 
at this evening Conservatoire is very large. In the autumn 
of 1945 there were up to 250 applications for admission 
to the vocal class which had only 45 vacancies. 

Lecture-concerts also prove very successful. They 
are held not only in Moscow, Leningrad and other cultural 
centres of the country but also in such comparatively small 
towns as Tula, Penza, Chelyabinsk. Omsk, and in a number 
ol rural areas. Twenty-five lecture-concerts were organised 
m Ashkhabad (Turkmenia) during April, May and June 
ol 1945 and were attended In 8,000 people. I he subjects 
were Turkmenian music—folkmusic and works b\ national 
Turkmenian composers in the field ol vocal, instrumental. 

symphonic and operatic music; Russian composers_Glinka. 

1 c.liaiko\sky, Rimsky-Korsak<>\; and Keethoven. 

Collective farmers of several Moscow and Leningrad 
regions show great interest in lecture-concerts organised in 
rural clubs and go to them in large numbers. 

1 hesc lecture-concerts are given by highly qualified 

artists, who come from Moscow and Leningrad, as well as 

by professors and post-graduate students ol the Moscow and 
Leningrad ( onservatoires. 

Moscow artists and professors gave a series ol lecture 
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concerts on Russian musical culture and on great West¬ 
ern composers to the sailors and airmen of the Soviet Arctic. 

Special concerts and musical lectures for children are 
organised in a number of towns. A series of symphonic con¬ 
certs for children was given in Kiev in the summer of 1945. 

1 he Musical University, opened in Moscow earlv in 
* 945 ’ is engaged in widespread activity. It is organised for 
amateur musician concert-goers and sets itself the task of 
giving them a greater degree of appreciation of music. 

Students at this Universitv form an extremelv mixed 

* y 

audience both in respect to age and to profession. One can 
see there young students, middle-aged Academicians, work¬ 
ers, teachers, doctors, engineers and Red Army officers. The 
programme up to the summer of 1945 included Russian 
classical composers from Glinka to Skryabin, Soviet cham¬ 
ber and symphonic music and the musical culture of the 
national Republics of the Soviet Union. In addition-a 
music course was organised at which musical forms, styles 
in music, instruments of a svmphonv orchestra, and musi¬ 
cal terminology were studied. 

Lectures at the Musical University are given by pro¬ 
fessors and readers of the Moscow Conservatoire. Musical 
illustrations which accompanv the lectures are given by the 
best artists and chamber-music ensembles of the capital, or 
by a symphony orc hestra. A series of explanatory booklets 
was issued for the sake of the students of the Musical Uni¬ 
versity. Every lecture had an exhibition specially organ¬ 
ised for it. The materials came from Moscow’s theatrical 
and musical museums and served to illustrate the subjects 
dealt with in the lecture. 

The programme of the University will next deal 
with Western music and particularly with Viennese classics 
(Haydn, Mo/art and Beethoven), Italian and French opera, 
romantics of the XIX centurv (Chopin, Liszt, Dvorak and 
Grieg), the French impressionists (Debussy and Ravel) and 
modern English and American composers (Vaughan 
Williams, Arnold Bax, Alan Bush, John Ireland, Elie Sieg- 
meister and Roy Harris). 

A number of lecture-concerts will deal with the history 
of Russian romance from Alyabiev, Gurilev and \ arlarnov 


to the present day. Students taking another special course 
will carry out a close study of Russian symphonic and 
operatic music. 

More than two thousand students now attend the 
Musical University. 

Universities of Musical Culture, similar to the Moscow 
Musical University, have been created in several towns of 
the Ukraine, including Kiev, Kharkov and Dnieprope- 
trovsk. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT OF MUSICIANS 
Soviet music education with its Conservatoires and 
numerous secondare and other musical schools is in har- 
manv with the widespread demand for musically qualified 
people, which is shown throughout the sixteen Republics of 
the U.S.S.R. Every Soviet musician who graduates from a 
musical institution is certain of getting permanent work as 
soon as he finishes his studies. Professional music, as is work 
of any other kind in the Soviet state, is free from the fear of 
unemployment. The country, whose intensive musical con¬ 
cert and theatrical life provides ample opportunities for 
full employment, wants all her musicians, players and sing¬ 
ers, composers and teachers, conductors and chorus masters, 
musical historians and theorists alike. All the constituent 
Republics and regions of the Soviet Union, including the 
most remote (which under tsarism were forlorn, backward 
places), actively participate in the musical life of the 
country. 
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Concert Cite 


STATE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETIES 

C i oncf.rts in the Soviet Union are organised in the main, 
by the State Philharmonic Societies which are to be 
found in all the large towns of the country and the majority 
of its regional and Republic centres. 

Every Philharmonic Society has mam qualified artists 
at its disposal, including chamber music ensembles and 
large State orchestras. 

Among chamber music ensembles working in this way 
are such well known string quartets as the Beethoven Quar¬ 
tet in Moscow, the Glazunov Quartet in Leningrad and the 
Yillaume Quartet in Kiev. 

Among State ensembles and orchestras arc the famous 
Red Army Ensemble of Song and Dance conducted by 
Alexandrov, the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra whose 
artistic standard is high and which is conducted by Evgeny 
Mravinskv, fine choral societies such as the Moscow Choral 
Society conducted by Alexander Sveshnikov, the Leningrad 
Choral Society conducted by Georgi Dimitrievsky, the 
Kiev Duinka ”* Choral Society, and the Lvov “ Trcm- 
bita ” f Choral Society, as well as brass bands and orchestras 
of popular instruments. 

Lor the Philharmonic Societies of Soviet Central Asia 
alone—that is to sav in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjiki- 
stan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia—there arc sn musical ensem¬ 


bles and groups. 

Concerts are given in all regions of the Soviet Union, 
including the Altai, the Krasnoyarsk Region, Yakut Region, 


* This name is given to lyrical, thoughtful songs of the Ukrainian 
people. 

f Name given to one of the popular instruments of the people of 
the Western Ukraine. 
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Karaganda, Far Eastern Maritime Region, Sakhalin and 
Kamchatka. Long distance concert tours have been made 
by many of the best artists of the country, such as Kozlovsky, 
Barsova and Pantofel-Nechetskaya singers, Oborin and 
Gilels pianists, and the violinist Oistrakh. 

The Leningrad Glazunov Quartet has visited 265 towns 
of the Soviet Union during the 25 years ot its existence. 

* * * 


Concert life in the Soviet Union continued throughout 
the wartime years despite all hardships. 

In 1943, when large areas of the Soviet Union were 
overrun by the German invaders, Soviet Philharmonic Soci¬ 
eties organised, in the rear. 118 thousand concerts which 
were attended by 45^ million people. Symphony concerts 
alone totalled 1,400 and were attended by one million 
people. Certain Philharmonic Societies had to be tempor- 
arilv evacuated to the east from a number of towns. 

The Leningrad Philharmonic Societv was moved to 
Novosibirsk. During its three-year stay in Siberia it organ¬ 
ised about 9,000 concerts, including performances given for 
the Ural and Kuznetsk miners and for the inhabitants of 
the remote villages in the Altai and the Natym Regions. 
The Philharmonic Societv returned to Leningrad in the 
autumn of 1944. In its home-town, during the 1944-45 sea¬ 
son, the Philharmonic Society gave about 80 symphony 
concerts which were attended by close on a hundred thous¬ 
and people. 

On the other hand Moscow concert halls did not in¬ 
terrupt their activity for a single day throughout the whole 
war and the Ukrainian Philharmonic Society renewed its 
activity iminediatelv after the liberation of the Ukraine: it 

J J 

organised, in the course of the first year, over 1,200 con¬ 
certs throughout the Republic. This included 300 concerts 
in the Donetz Basin, in factories and mining towns. 

Tens and hundreds of thousands of concerts were 
given for men and officers of the Red Army and the Red 

m 

Fleet during the war. Concert brigades heroically contin¬ 
ued their work at the front, in military field hospitals, in 
trenches and dug-outs, sometimes under enemy artillery 


fire, bringing the solace of music into the grim every-day life 
of the war. Concerts are often organised for returning 
demobilised service-men. 

Philharmonic Societies devote much attention to the 
question of giving concerts for workers and collective farm¬ 
ers. 1 he Kazakh orchestra of popular instruments gave con¬ 
certs for the metal workers of Chimkent, and the oil indus¬ 
try workers of Gurvev for the fishermen of the Caspian Sea. 

The Armenian Philharmonic Society in the summer of 
19 IT sent all its available ensembles and soloists to collective 
farms, to entertain collective farmers during the harvest. 
Uzbek and Tadjik musical ensembles give concerts on the 
cotton plantations, as well as on large-scale construction sites, 
promoting the best works of folk music. Kirghizian artists 
gave hundreds of performances in the course of the last year 
entertaining the fishermen of Lake Issvk-Kul, inhabitants of 
the mountain villages and pasture-lands in the T sen-Shan 
and Altai Mountains. 


PROGRAMMES 

The programme of concerts of solo, symphonic and 
chamber music organised by Philharmonic Societies is ex¬ 
tremely varied. Among the most often played are: sym¬ 


phonic works bv Mvaskovskv, Prokofiev. Shostakovich. Vasil¬ 
enko, Khachaturian and Shebalin; oratorio by Shaporin; 
works for chamber music combinations by Glicr, 
Mvaskovskv, Shebalin and Anatoly Alexandrov; songs by 
Solovvev-Sedov, Zakharov and Alexander Alexandrov, the 
author of the Soviet national anthem. 

Ukrainian audiences are particularly fond of music bv 
Lyatoshinskv and Revutsky; the Byelorussian public 
is fond of works by Tikotsky and Bogatyrev; in Georgia 
music by Mshvelidze and Kiladze is more appreciated; 
Ashrafi is popular in Uzbekistan and Gadzhibekov in Azer- 


bai jan. 

But the achievements of musical culture of this or that 
constituent Republic are by no means confined within 
political or geographical boundaries. Works by national 
composers of the various Republics arc often performed 
elsewhere, especially in Moscow where the following works 



The first Tadjik opera, “ Fosse's Revolt,” produced by the Lakhuti Tadjik 

State Theatre of Music and Drama. 


State Jazz Iia7id of the I.atvian Republic rehearses in the open. 












ha\e recently been given: symphonies by Ashrafi and by 
the young Georgian composer Balanchivadze, the Ukrainian 
Quintet by Lyatoshinsky, fragments from new Armenian 
operas, vocal compositions by Baltic composers and so on. 

I he recent war which strengthened the patriotic feel¬ 
ings oi the entire Soviet people, deepened their love and 
esteem lor the inheritance of their national artistic culture. 

I he war years gave new meaning and strength to 
Glinkas two operas— Ivan Susanin and “ Ruslan and 
Ludmila —to his symphonic and vocal works, as well as to 
1 chaikovsky s operas, to his six symphonies, poems, suites, 
concertos, works lor chamber music and romances which 
his lyricism coloured with such warmth. In the course of 
these difficult years the Russian people have found new 
strength in the power of Borodin’s music, in the heroic 
epic, Prince Igor ” and the “ Heroic Symphony,” as well 
as in the great works of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

I he works of Rachmaninov and Skrvabin appear par¬ 
ticularly often in the programmes of symphony concerts 
and piano recitals. 

I he 50th anniversary of the death of Anton Rubin¬ 
stein, the 30th anniversary of the deaths of Tancev and 
Skryabin, the Both anniversary of the births of Glazunov and 

Grechaninov were marked by many performances of their 
works. 


Finally, masterpieces of western music by old and mod¬ 
ern composers occupy a place of importance and honour in 
the musical life of the Soviet Union. Works by the Slav 
composers, Chopin, Moniusko, Smetana, Dvorak and Wien- 
iavsky, are often played. Foreign to any form of chauvin¬ 
ism, Soviet concert organisations continued, even in the 
days of war, to promote the music of Bach, Schuman and 
Brahms, as well as the works by the great Viennese masters 
—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. 

The 1945-46 concert season in Leningrad saw the per¬ 
formances of all the four symphonies by Brahms, as well as 
symphonies bv Mahler and Bruckner. 

Ma ny performances of such monumental works of 
western music as the Mass in B minor by Bach, the ora¬ 
torio “ The Seasons ” by Haydn, Requiems by Mozart, 


Berlioz and Verdi, as well as the 9th Symphony by Beetho¬ 
ven take place. Handel's oratorio “ Samson ” figures in 
the programme of the 1945-46 symphonic season in Moscow. 
Concerts of chamber music, consisting of works by Schub¬ 
ert, Liszt, Grieg, Debussy and Ravel, are very popular. 

Classical music of western European countries finds its 
way into the most remote places in the Soviet Union. Cham¬ 
ber music by Beethoven and Schubert has recently been 
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performed at a concert in the town of Molotov in the Urals, 
while Alma-Ata in Kazakhstan heard works by Grieg and 
Cesar Franck. Waltzes by Johann Strauss are extremely 
popular everywhere in the Soviet Union. Soviet audiences 
show a keen interest in works by modern British and United 
States composers whose works have been performed in a 
series of special concerts. 


OPERAS IN CONCERT FORM 
Operas, given in concert form, occupy a special place 
in the programmes of Soviet musical activities. This type of 
concert is becoming more and more widespread. For in¬ 
stance, in the course of the 1945-46 Moscow season, the main 
scenes from the following operas were given: “The Stone 
Guest,” by Dargomyzsky, “ Boris Godunov,” and “ Khov- 
anshchina ” by Musorgsky, “ Aleko ” and “ Francesca da 
Rimini ” by Rachmaninov, “ Samson and Delila ” by Saint- 
Saens, “ Othello ” by Verdi and the operetta “ The Princess 
of the Circus ” by Kalman. Preparations are now in pro 
gress to give the main scenes from the operas “ Sadko ” and 
“ The Legend of the Invisible Town of Kitesh ” by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, “ II Seraglio ” by Mozart and the operetta 
“ The Merry Widow ” by Lchar. 

Soviet Opera Ensemble at the All Russian Theatrical 
Society has been very active in promoting this new art form. 
The producer Constantin Popov, pupil of Stanislavsky, has 
been able to achieve great results both in standard of per¬ 
formance, and in volume of production. During the ten 
years of its existence the ensemble performed over 50 Soviet 
operas. 
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Among its latest performances are “Sebastopolians” 
by Marian Koval, in which the author relates the epic story 
ol the heroic defence of Sebastopol during the recent war, 
“ The Treasurer's Wife ’’ by Boris Asahev based on Ler¬ 
montov’s poem of the same title, " Singers ” by Alexander 
Goldenveiser based on the subject of a short story by Turg- 
ienev and (mail) War and Peace ” by Sergei Prokofiev 
based on Tolstoy’s novel. The ensemble had the honour 

of giving the first performance of this work by the great 
master ot Soviet music. 

Constantin Popov s ensemble, besides being the “ labor¬ 
atory ’ ol Soviet opera, is simultaneously promoting Russian 
and western operas which are little, or even not at all, 
known to the Soviet public. Last year it performed “ Dobry- 
nya Nikitch ” by Grechaninov, “ Asya “ by Ippolitov- 
Ivanov and ” Oresteya ” by Taneev. It also introduced 
Aineiican opera to the U.S.S.R. by performing George 
Geishwins Porgy and Bess,” which proved extremely 
popular and has been often repeated. 


FESTIVAL CONCERTS 

Competitions ol artists represent another characteristic 
feature ol Soviet music life. They are organised either as 
Republic or as All-Union competitions. They encourage 
young artists and develop Soviet musical culture to a higher 
level. Ihe latest All-Union competition began in the 
autumn of 1945 and lasted until December. Professional 
pianists, violinists, cellists, harpists and singers take part in 
these competitions. Ihe best artists of the Ukrainian and 
Baltic Republics, of Transcaucasia and Central Asia, of all 
parts of the country come to Moscow where the final com¬ 
petition and distribution of prizes takes place. 

OPERA AND MUSICAL COMEDY 
Musical theatres of the Soviet Union can be divided 
into two categories: (1) theatres of opera and ballet, (2) 
theatres of musical comedy and operetta. 




Theatres of 

musical comedy 

# 

and operetta Total 


Below is the geographical distribution of musical the¬ 
atres throughout the country: 

Theatres of 
opera and ballet 

Republics 

Russian Soviet Federal Socialist 
Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) ... 17 

Ukraine and Moldavia ... 6 

Byelorussia ... ... 1 

Transcaucasian Republics . 3 

Republics of Central Asia ... 5 

Baltic Republics ... ... 4 


2 3 

2 

1 

3 
3 

2 


40 

8 

2 

6 

8 

6 


Total of musical theatres 


36 


34 


/ 
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The various Union and Autonomous Republics each 
have their national theatres which are a new feature of the 
country’s life, for they owe their existence to Soviet power. 
Having freed themselves from the century-long oppression 
to which the peoples of the former Russian Empire were 
subjected under tsarism, they have made gigantic strides, 
in the last twenty-five years, in the direction of economic 
and cultural progress. 

I his development has had an important bearing on 
the condition of the theatrical and musical art of the 
national Republics. I he work of national composers is 
developing and national musical theatres are springing up 
one after the other. At the same time the number of 
artists for national operas is growing. 

I he names of the Azerbaijanian artist Bui Bui Mame¬ 
dov, of the Kazakhstan woman artist Kulvash Bayseitova, 
of the Armenian woman artist Aykanush Danielvan and of 
the Uzbek women artists Khaliina Nasyrova and Tamara 
Khanum, all of whom are very good singers and remark¬ 
able dramatic artists, are very well known in music circles 
of the country. 

I he war inflicted extensive damage on theatre build¬ 
ings. In areas where fighting took place and in regions 
occupied by the Germans many theatres were destroyed. 

I hose in Kalinin, Daugavpils and other towns were burnt 

down. 
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But the theatre artists and workers were evacuated to 
the east where they continued their work. Thanks to these 
measures, the work of Soviet musical theatres proceeded 
during the war with its customary activities. In 1943 alone, 
when large areas of the country was occupied bv the Ger¬ 
man .invaders, performances given by musical theatres 
throughout the country totalled 14.000, and were seen by 
about 12 million people. 

I heatrical life began to revive in the very first davs 
after liberation from the Germans. New theatres of opera 
and ballet were opened in Ashkhabad (Turkmenia) and in 
Penza (R.S.F.S.R.) during the war. A new theatre of musi¬ 
cal comedy was created in Minsk. In Mav 1945 a musical 
theatre housed in a splendid building was opened in Novo¬ 
sibirsk. I he hall of this theatre is one of the largest in the 
country; it has almost 2,000 seats and is not much smaller 
than the hall of the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. 


OPERA REPERTOIRE 

I he repertoire ol musical theatres provides a striking 
illustration of the successes achieved by the Republics of 
the Soviet Union in the sphere of musical culture. 

The basic part of the theatre’s repertoire in all Repub¬ 
lics consists of works created bv composers of the given 
Republic. Thus the Baku theatre performs operas by 
Uzeir Gadzhibekov and Muslim Magomaev, the best Azer- 
baijanian composers; the Erevan theatre performs the opera 
“ Almast ” by the classic writer of Armenian music. Alex¬ 
ander Spend iarov, and the ballet “ Khandut ” arranged 
from his music; the Tbilisi theatre performs the operas 

“ Abessalom and Eteri ” and “ Daisi ” bv Z. Paliashvili, who 

# • 

is one of the founders of Georgian music. 

The Kazan theatre gives operas by the Tatar composer 
Nazib Zhaganov; the Kirghizian opera “ Ai-churek ” is 
performed in Frunze; the Tashkent theatre performs a 
number of Uzbek operas bv Mukhtar Ashrafi. Talib Sady- 
kov and others; the Mordvinian opera, “ Nesmeyana and 
Lamzur ” bv kurukov has recently been performed in 
Saransk (Mordvinian Republic): “ Ruta ” by Gringeld and 
Flame of Vengeance ” by Rapp, which are the first national 
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operas of the Baltic Republics, are shown in Riga and 
Tallinn respectively. 

There is much interchange of “ national operas ” be¬ 
tween the Republics. • 

Russian classical operas occupy an important and con 
siderable place in the repertoires of opera theatres not only 
in Moscow and Leningrad but also in all musical theatres 
of the Soviet Union. Tchaikovsky is especially popular. 
His “ Eugene Onegin ” is performed in Penza and Riga, 
Kazan and Stalinabad (Tadjikistan), Alma-Ata (Kazakhstan) 
and Ulan-Ude (Burvat-Mongolia). The “ Queen of Spades ** 
is performed in Tashkent with the entire libretto translated 
into the Uzbek language. Rimsky-Korsakov, like Tchai¬ 
kovsky, is very popular too: his “Tsar’s Bride” is per¬ 
formed in Kharkov, Lvov, Baku and Alma-Ata. 

The Kaunas opera theatre in Lithuania is giving “ The 
Legend of the Invisible Town of Kitcsh,” which is at the 
same time one of the most perfect and the most difficult to 
produce of all Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas. The Novosibirsk 
opera theatre is also preparing a production of this opera. 
A number of opera theatres give “ Ivan Susanin ” by Glinka 
and “ Rusalka ” (“ Mermaid ”) by Dargomyzhsky. The 
Tashkent opera theatre has recentlv given the first perform¬ 
ance of Borodin’s opera “ Prince Igor ” in the town. 

The Soviet audiences love and appreciate the immortal 
operas by western masters. There is not a single opera 
theatre in the Soviet Union which would neglect the inheri¬ 
tance of western European classics. Verdi, Gounod, Bizet 
and Puccini are most popular. “ Traviata ” and “ Rigo- 
letto ” are among the favourite operas of the millions of 
the Soviet audiences. 


The later and more complex operas by the great Italian 


master 
formed 
gives a 


are not forgotten either, however, 
in Baku, “ Othello ” in Alma-Ata, 
revival of “ Falstaff.” “ Faust ” and 


Aida is per- 
and Leningrad 
“ Carmen,” so 


popular with opera-goers all over the world, are performed 
in many of the Soviet theatres. “Carmen,” like “The 


Queen of Spades” by Tchaikovsky, is performed in Tash¬ 
kent in an Uzbek translation. Of all Puccini’s operas, 
“ Madame Butterfly ” is the most often performed; it ?s 
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given in Armenia, Kazakhstan, Bashkiria and Kirghizia. 
“ Tosca ” is performed in T bilisi and Kharkov. 


MUSIC BROADCASTS 

Music broadcast by the wireless plays an immensely 
important part in the everyday life and musical cidture of 
Soviet men and women. 

Music broadcasts take up almost one half of the time 
allocated to all broadcasts. Over 8,000 musical works were 
broadcast by the Moscow station during 1945. 

A fair proportion of such broadcasts is taken up by 
light ” music which is put over the air mainly during 
the late hours when listeners want entertainment and re¬ 
laxation from the labours and worries of the dav. Never- 
theless. much more time and attention is devoted to musical 
works of a more serious character, acquaintance with which 
develops the listener's taste and widens his artistic outlook. 

The programme of music broadcasts is extremely rich 
and varied. It is widelv representative of all styles of musi¬ 
cal art both of the past and of the present. It consists of the 
folk-music of the peoples of the Soviet Union and of foreign 
countries, of works bv Soviet composers and of Russian and 
Western classical works. There are daily broadcasts of 
programmes performed by the best artists, musical ensem¬ 
bles and orchestras of the country. These programmes are, 
in part, broadcast from gramophone records and films. 
Every day one can hear operas and symphonies, instru¬ 
mental pieces, romances and arias. 

A stream of letters flows daily to the All-Union Radio 
Committee in Moscow from all parts of the country. Lis¬ 
teners give their opinion on broadcast programmes, note 
what they liked best and finallv express their wishes as to 
artists and works they would like to hear. 

These requests come from people in all walks of life, 
they are sent bv collective farmers and miners, railway- 
men and sailors, students and airmen, soldiers of all ranks, 
and sportsmen. Some of them ask for a repeat perform 
ance of their favourite folk-song, others ask for Beethoven s 
“ Egmont ” and “ Coriolan ” and others request a special 
recital by their favourite singer or pianist. T he stafl of the 



All-Union Radio Committee take note of the wishes of the 
country and try to meet its desires. Concerts on lequests 
from listeners ” have become a permanent feature of Soviet 

music broadcasts. 

Demonstrations of new Soviet works are regularly 
broadcast by radio. The serial called “ Outstanding Artists 
of the Past,” featuring the life and work of such ailists and 
masters as Chaliapin, Sobinov. Rachmaninov, and which 
gives demonstrations from their own recordings, is very 
popular with listeners. 

Music broadcasts for children of different ages ate 
made with great care and consideration. 1 wo and a-hall 
hours per week are allocated to this kind of broadcast. 
Young audiences listen with keen interest to such pro¬ 
grammes as “ Portraits of composers,” broadcasts of folk¬ 
songs of the peoples of the Soviet Union, Gieat Biitain, 
America, France, Poland and other foreign countries, talks 
given by Soviet composers on their latest works, serial 
programmes destined to give a closer acquaintance with 
the inheritance of Russian and western musical culture. 

Children’s music radio magazine, which has lately been 
introduced as a new feature of the broadcasts, has gained a 
widespread popularity among children. 

The chief editor of this original magazine is Dmitri 

Shostakovich. 

Among the contributors to the magazine are the out¬ 
standing Soviet composers: Sergei Prokofiev, Dmitri Kabal¬ 
evsky, Vissarion Shebalin (all Conservatoire professors), and 
the writers Boris Pasternak, Constantin Fedin and others. 

The magazine sets itself the task of developing the 
artistic taste of children, of increasing their love for and 
• understanding of music and of imparting, in an entertain¬ 
ing way, material capable of enlarging and enriching their 
knowledge of musical art. The contents of the magazine 
are talks and stories on musical subjects, discussions on 
various musical problems, performances of children’s fav¬ 
ourite works from their requests, musical riddles, as well as 
questions and answers. Children impatiently await Sunday 
morning to hear the next issue of their magazine. 
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MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSES 

Most musical works, as well as large numbers of books 
on music, are published by the Moscow State Publishing 
House which did not interrupt its intensive and energetic 
activity of providing the country with musical literature 
during the difficult war years. 

Special attention was then given to war songs. Nearly 
43 ° mass "ar songs with a total circulation of over 13 mil¬ 
lion copies were published. Several collections of Russian. 
I kiainian. Byelorussian folk-songs, songs of the famous 

Hon Cossacks, and British and American songs were also 
published. 

At the same time the publication of important works 
of So\ iet and classical music, as well as of books on musical 
art, was continued. 

I he publications list included the piano score of the 
Gayane ballet and the score of the Violin Concerto bv 
Khachaturian, the score of the 7th Symphony by Shostako¬ 
vich, and the score of the 8th quartet by Myaskovsky, that 
of the Lyrical Poem by Igor Belza, of the overture 
“Friendship of Peoples” and “Slav Overture” by Glier, 
of the 2nd Quartet by Prokofiev, and further volumes of the 
75-volume Academic Edition of Tchaikovsky’s works 
(the earlier piano pieces) and of the 65-volume Academic 
Edition of Rimsky-Korsakov’s works (romances). New piano 

' were also published, as well as 
Sonatas by Prokofiev and Shostakovich. 

I he publication of six volumes of ” Soviet Music ” is 
of great interest. I hey contain a number of valuable data 
and articles concerning works by Tchaikovskv, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Rachmaninov, and Soviet composers, as well as 
articles on Chaliapin, Sobinov and on (he musical culture of 
Britain and America. 

I he fifth volume of the book bv Andrei Rimskv-korsa 
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kov on the life and work of his great father during the last 
period of his life. Boris Asafiev’s monograph on Glinka 
and his books on Grieg, on Tchaikovskv's ” Sorceress " and 
on the Czech musical renaissance will appear shortly. The 
II minor Symphony by Taneev and the String Sextet and 
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trio by Borodin, which have not yet been published in 
Russia, are ready for publication. A book in memory of 
Taneev containing a number of articles and unpublished 
documents, a book “ Essays on the development of Soviet 
music " and monographs on the famous Russian singer 
Nezhdanova, the composers Vasilenko and Shostakovich 
are also to be published in the near future. 

The following important works by Soviet composers 
are to be issued shortly: the 13th and the 24th symphonies 
by Myaskovsky and his Cello Concerto, the 8th Symphony 
by Shostakovich, the 5th Symphony and 44 The Russian 
Overture ” by Prokofiev, the 3rd Symphony by Shebalin, 
the 2nd symphonv by Khachaturian, the Opera 44 Emelyan 
Pugachev ’’ by Marian Koval (complete piano score), the 
Cantatas 44 Alexander Nevsky,” and 44 Ode to Stalin," the 
Ballet 44 Romeo and Juliet ” by Prokofiev, new String Quar¬ 
tets by Glier, Myaskovsky, Shebalin, Shostakovich, Anatoly 

Alexandrov, Lyatoshinsky and others. 

/ # 
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Another music publishing house of importance, the 
Music Fund Publishing Mouse at the Union of Soviet Com¬ 
posers, brings out new works by Soviet composers. The 
majority of works printed by this publishing house are 
done by glass-engraving. The printed scores and books are 
distributed first of all among the institutions concerned, to 
music libraries and theatres. Radio Committees, Houses of 
People's art, and to Houses of the Red Army; the remain¬ 
der goes for sale to the general public. 

The Music Fund Publishing House published during 
the war and the first months after the end of hostilities, a 
large number of works ranging from songs and romances 
and small instrumental pieces to piano scores of operas and 
symphonic scores. Much attention was then given to mass 
songs on war themes, as well as to folk-songs. 

Phis Publishing House brought out an interesting 
collection of war songs to mark the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Red Army, as well as a collection of songs 
of the peoples of the United Nations and a number of col 
lections of Russian, Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, Polish, Geor- 
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gian, Byelorussian, Baltic, Buryat-Mongolian and Central 
Asian folk-songs arranged by Soviet composers. 

Among published lyrical vocal works it is interesting 
to mention collections of romances on Pushkin’s poems by 
Shostakovich, Muradeli and other composers, and songs to 
words of British poets b\ Shostakovich. 

Among chamber music works published by the Music 
Fund Publishing House are the following: 2nd Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Prokofiev, new String Quartets by 
Shebalin and Anatoly Alexandrov, Concerto for Harp and 
Orchestra bv Glier and Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


by Shebalin. 

The Music Fund Publishing House also brought out 
piano scores of the following orchestral works: 21st and 
the 24th Symphonies by Myaskovsky, the 7th Symphony bv 
Shostakovich, the 2nd Symphony by Khachaturian, the 2nd 
Symphony by Muradeli and other works; also piano scores 
of Khrennikov’s incidental music to the comedv “Much Ado 
About Nothing*’ by Shakespeare, of fragments from the 
opera “ Nadezlula Svetlova ” by D/erzhinskv and of other 
works. 

Piano scores of the following operas were also brought 
out by # the Music Fund Publishing House: “ Wai and 
Peace ’* and “ Wedding in a Convent ” (based on “ Duenna ’* 
a play by Sheridan) b\ Prokofiev, “Bela” (based on Ler¬ 
montov’s novel “The Hero of Our Time”) by Anatoly 
Alexandrov, “ Emelyan Pugashev ” by Marian Koval (based 
on the theme of the peasant rising in Russia at the end of 
1 he XVIIIth century), “Near Moscow” by Kabalevsky 
(based on the epics of the heroic defence of Moscow in the 
autumn ol 1941) and finally, piano scores of the following 
ballets: 'Cinderella ' by Prokofiev, “Gayane” bv Khacln 

aturian, “ Faiiana” b\ Alexander Krein and “ Scarlet 
Sails ’’ b\ Yurovsky. 


CONDITIONS Ol WORK. 1()R PROFESSION AL 

MUSICIANS 

All professional musicians in the Soviet Union_com¬ 

posers and musicologists, music teachers, artists of the stage, 
solo and orchestral players—are provided by the State with 



material conditions ensuring them the opportunity of 
working fruitfully and without anxiety. 

Remuneration for the work of musicians of all types is 
lixed in accordance with the standard of their qualifica¬ 
tions. the length of their employment, as well as the catc- 
gor\ of the institution in which the musician is employed. 
The salary of a musician in a leading theatre in a city is 
higher than that paid in small town theatres. Women and 
men get equal pay provided they fulfil, to the same extent, 
the above three conditions. Higher individual rates of 
salaries are fixed for outstanding musical workers, such as 
Doctors ol Art. Artists of Merit and People’s Artists. 

A special Government decree fixed higher rations and 
better supplies of goods for musicians, as well as for scientists 
and writers. There are special restaurants and general 
stores for musical workers, as well as special workshops in 
which their clothing and shoes can he made and mended. 
T hey are provided with comfortable housing accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Musicians, as a rule, are members of the Art Workers 
Trade Union, while composers and musicologists are mem¬ 
bers of the Union of Soviet Composers. Artists of music 
theatres are members of the Theatrical Society. 

All these trade union and other organisations take 
great care of the material and social welfare of their mem¬ 
bers. Cuhural workers are provided with rest-homes for 
summer holidays. The All-Russian I heatrical Society, for 
instance, has at its disposal splendid rest-homes on the 
Volga and in the Caucasus. The rest-homes of the Art 
Workers’ Trade Union, which were destroyed by the Ger¬ 
mans. are now being reconstructed near Leningrad, in the 

O 

Caucasus and in the Crimea. 

The Union of Soviet Composers has a network of splen 
didlv equipped rest-homes near Moscow, Leningrad and 
Odessa, in Czernovits and near Tuapse on the Black Sea. 
At the rest-centre in a village near Ivanov, where composers 
with their families spend their holidays in beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, Prokofiev wrote his 5th Symphony and Shostak¬ 
ovich his qth Symphony and a I rio and a Quartet. 

There are special 44 Pioneer Camps ” for children of 
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musical and theatrical workers. The Art Workers’ Trade 
Union sends several thousand children to these camps 
every year. 

The Union of Soviet Composers guides musical and 
creative activity throughout the countr\. Popularisation ol 
works by Soviet composers, assistance for their professional, 
artistic and cultural development and encouragement, bv 
all possible means, of high artistic standards in musical 
creative work are its main purposes. 

The central offices of the Union are in Moscow and it 
has branches in all the large towns of the country. It or¬ 
ganises regular auditions of new works by Soviet composers 
and discussions concerning them bv a consultative commis¬ 
sion consisting of the greatest Soviet composers. 

A special military commission examined and gave its 
opinion on hundreds of mass patriotic songs during the 
war. 


A commission on musicology organises lectures at 
which papers on general musical problems, or on some of 
the more important Soviet composers, are read. 

To popularise Soviet music, the Union of Soviet Com 
posers organise public “ reports on creative work ” which 
are made by Soviet composers, and concerts of their sym¬ 
phonic and chamber-music works. 

The task of encouraging the musical creative work of 
a composer is carried out by the Union of Soviet Compos¬ 
ers. When the music fund of the Union concludes an 
agreement with a composer for the composition of an opera, 
symphony, or other large scale musical work, it guarantees 
the author a definite fee, part of which is paid to him in 
advance. Such agreements are also concluded by the 
Committee on Art Affairs. 

Competitions, organised by the Committee on Art 
A flairs in conjunction with the Union of Soviet Composers, 
have the same object of encouraging the composer’s work. 
These two bodies organised nation-wide competitions for 
the best war song and for the best victory song. 

Leading composers are called upon to work with young 
and not-fully-developed composers in order to improve 
their professional skill and standards, if the young compos- 



ers concerned so desire. Also, performances by outstanding 
players are given in the presence of composers, and at meet¬ 
ings between composers, artists, poets and scientists of the 
country, as well as performances of new works by western 
composers. In the course ol 1945 the Moscow Union of 
Soviet Composers organised concert-meetings dealing with 
works of Hindemith, Schbnberg and Stravinsky, and with 
Anglo-American jazz and other subjects. At such meetings 
much use is made of gramophone records in addition to 
ac tual performances. I he Union of Soviet Composers has 
recently held special sessions to commemorate the 30th 
anniversary of the deaths of Taneev and Skrvabin at which 
works bv these two great Russian masters were performed. 


AMATEUR MUSIC-MAKING 

A characteristic feature of Soviet musical life is the 
amateur music-making which is carried on all over the 
country and which consists of non-professional musical 
activity by individual amateurs, and by large groups, such 
as choral societies, ensembles of song and dance, orchestras 
of popular instruments, string and symphonic orchestras 
and brass bands. 

Throughout the vast territory of the Soviet land men 
and women of all nationalities, professions and walks of 
life, small children and old folk, take an active interest in 
amateur music societies and amateur concerts. Before the 
war choral societies alone totalled 12,500 with some 227,000 
workers, employees and their families taking part. 

Nor did the amateur music-making die down during 

the war despite the fact that many members of amateur 

* _ 

societies were called up. Manv a new song, inspired by the 
heroic struggle for the Motherland, was created during this 
grim and difficult time, and many a new amateur society 
came into being. 

Members of amateur musical societies carry out their 
voluntary activity with real enthusiasm and devotion to 
art. On one occasion, members of amateur societies came to 
attend a regional rally of popular art held in Archangel: 
they came on skis from far-off villages covering a distance 
of 200-250 miles under severe winter conditions. 
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The most gifted amateurs are often sent to special 

music educational institutions, or become professionals, 

in this wav the new professional ensembles of Byelorussian 

I olk-Song. the Ensemble of the Don Cossacks and others 

spiang up from among the best members of former ama- 

'eur societies. The amateur music-makers, therefore, are 

t le reserves from which the professional artists can draw 
new strength. 

Piofcssional musicians in their turn co-operate with 

amateur societies and help them with advice and guidance. 

Artists, musicologists and composers travel to towns and 

villages up and down the country and help in organising 

amateur ensembles and societies, and in selecting "the best 

musicians from the ranks of the people who are to take part 

in review concerts." They often enable these naturally 

talented musicians to attend musical schools and Conserva- 
toires. 

Mk* repertoire of amateur ensembles and soloists is 
extremely varied in technique and style. Some sing and 
Play folk-songs, others perform works by Soviet and classi 
cal composers. Choral ensembles sing mostly Russian, 
l kiainian and other folk-songs. They usually sing not from 
music , but by car; they sing what they hear on the wireless 
or on gramophone records, or what' has been passed on 
from one singer to another, sometimes for many genera¬ 
tions. Singers of the best ensembles arc, to some degree, 

1 y make extensive use of improvisation in 

the melodic design of a song. Such highly skilled choirs as 

the c hoii of Aimenian teachers sing quite complicated poly¬ 
phonic works. 

Some of the best amateui societies attain a verv high 
standard, not fai behind professional standards. Their 
piuli is remarkably correc t, their interpretation is extremely 
flexible and their understanding of the true stvlc of the 
work they perform is really striking. 

Particularly outstanding is the choir of old workers of 
the l ral machine-building plant in Sverdlovsk. This is a 
large choir which performs by ear in three parts and has a 
rich repertoire of old folk-songs of the Urals. 

Another oI great interest is the* Choir of the Russian 
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Folk-Song of the Moscow Region which is directed by the 
70-year-old peasant Peter Yarkov, who. although he never 
had any special musical education, has a feeling and an 
understanding for popular music. This choir carefully pre¬ 
serves all the characteristic features of the old way ol sing¬ 
ing and local peculiarities of the ancient folk-songs of the 
Moscow Region. 

Good amateur societies are very popular with the pub¬ 
lic. The Choral Society of the South Western Rail wavs has 

a 4 

given almost one thousand concert performances for railway 
employees and workers in the course of the 20 years of its 
existence. The singers at the 1945 All-Union Rails of Ama¬ 
teur Choral Societies, which took place in Moscow, gave 
performances to over one million people. 

To meet the widespread interest shown by the Soviet 
public in amateur music-making, the Moscow Philharmonic 
Society has organised monthly rallies ol such musical acti- 
vities during the 1945-46 season. The programmes of these 
concert-rallies will consist of selections from the national 
art of Azerbaijan, Armenia, 'Turkmenia, Tadjikistan, Kirgh¬ 
izia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

Artistic activity of the numerous peoples of the Soviet 
Union is rich, varied and colourful. Songs and instrumental 
melodies, charming in their simplicity and vivid in imagin¬ 
ation, reflect as in a mirror the immense creative wealth of 
the people. 


HOUSES OF PEOPLE'S ART 
The Soviet Government devotes much attention to this 
art of the people through the “Houses of People’s Art,” 
which exist throughout the country. Such centres are to be 
found in all the main towns. The general work of these 
centres is guided by the Nadezhda Krupskaya All Union 
House of People s Art which is situated in Moscow. 

The Houses of People’s Art give practical aid to all 
those who make music as amateurs. Consultations are given 

o 

to amateur poets, singers and musicians, and to amateur 
societies, as well as to those who direct them. This is 
achieved by sending out circular-letters, by issuing scores, 
musical instruments, etc., for the whole of the country, and 



b\ oiganising courses and lecture series. Regular courses 

«ue oiganised lor conductors of amateur choral societies and 
orchestras. 

I o helj> meinhers of musical groups and amateur solo¬ 
ists, a concise musical dictionary containing essential infor¬ 
mation on general musical subjects was published. 

Another important activity of the Houses of People's 
Ait is deciding upon the repertoire lor musical groups and 
supplying them with the necessary music. 

Io aid the various groups by an exchange of experi¬ 
ences the All -1 nion House ol People’s Art periodically 
calls special meetings, which are attended by talented 
aitists, music research workers and authorities on folk-music 
who come to Moscow from all parts of the country. 


AMATEUR COXCEliTS 

Competitions and concert-rallies of amateurs are often 
oiganised by the Houses of Peoples Art to encourage tal¬ 
ented artists and those who take part in various activities 
connected with popular art. First, preliminary concert- 
rallies are organised in all regions of the country. Those 
who pass this contest are sent to take part in regional or 
Republic concert-rallies; finalists then go to Moscow' to take 
part in the last stage of the All-Union Concert-Rally. 


September 1945 saw the end of a nation-wide concert- 
rally of choirs and solo singers. Thirty-six groups with 
over two thousand participants gave their performances 
in the last concerts of the rally which took place in the 
hall of the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre and another large 

v y 

concert hall in the capital. 

I his friendly emulation of talents brought togelhei 
Magnitogorsk metal workers from the Urals and employees 
from 1 allinn. oil industry workers from Baku and Arme¬ 
nian teachers. Moscow women weavers and automobile 
workers from Gorky and Moscow. There were representa¬ 
tives of all trades and professions among the best perform¬ 
ers of the cone eri-rallv—book-keepers and dockers, doctors 
and firemen, engineers and bricklayers. 

Amateur musical ensembles often give concerts in the 
fields to entertain collective farmers. Professional musi 
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cians often went to tlie front during the war to assist the 
amateur army bands and ensembles in their work. Brigades 
of people’s poets, singers and musicians entertained the 
troops and received a very warm welcome everywhere. 

The choral group and the symphony orchestra of 
scientific workers at the House of Scientists in Moscow are 
among the best amateur ensembles of the U.S.S.R. for their 
originality and artistic maturity. The singers and players 
are professors, readers, the scientific workers and personnel 
of scientific research institutes and the higher schools of the 
capital. Most of their time is taken up by important scien¬ 
tific and teaching activity, but they willingly sacrifice the 

leisure hours they have to their favourite art. 

# 

The 65-year-old Vladimir Zernov, who is the leader 
of the orchestra, is an eminent scientist, awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labour. Among the first violins of 
the orchestra are Professor Hermann Kalish, an expert on 
internal combustion engines. Doctor Peter Dolgov, an as¬ 
tronomer and Nikolai Khvostov, lecturer on English lan¬ 
guage and literature. I he second violins include Maria 
Ivanitskaya—anatomo-pathologist, Abram Lopshitz—math¬ 
ematician, and the writer Yakov Frenkel. Among the cel¬ 
lists is Karra, scientific worker at the Institute of World 
Economy and Alexander Grigoriev, professor of medical 
jurisprudence; Yuli Rubinov, an engineer of thermotech¬ 
nics, plays the clarinet. 

Professor Victor Sadovnikov, who studied with Tan- 
eev and Glier, has directed the musical group and conduct¬ 
ed the choir and symphony orchestra since their formation 
in 1934. 

I11 the course of the last few years this group has per¬ 
formed man) works, among which were such difficult 
compositions as Haydn’s Oratorio, “ The Seasons,” Schum- 
an’s Oratorio “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” Rimsky Korsakov’s 
Cantata Svitezyanka and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem 
Prometheus.” 

I he technical skill, balanced sonority of the instru¬ 
mental groups, correct pitch and expression are remarkable. 

Lo mai k the 250th anniversary of the death of Henry 
Purcell this same group of Moscow scientists performed his 
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opera “ Dido and Aeneas.” It was the first performance of 
this opera in Russia. It was warmly received by the public 

and repeated several times. 

* * * 

Soviet musical culture, which continues and develops 
the best traditions of Russian and world musical art, has 
bright and promising prospects ahead of it. 
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oris Yacolim, the author of this booklet, was bom in 
1888 in Russia. He was (he son of a doctor of medicine. 


In 1912 he graduated from Moscow University and 
(hen went to study music at the “ Beethoven Studio ” in 
Moscow, from which he graduated in 1914. 

Immediately his studies were finished Yagolim went 
into the armv and fought in the First World War. From 
1917-21 he was in the ranks of the Red Army. 

After being demobilised he was for several years a 
research worker in the People’s Commissariat for Finance, 
and at the same time was an active member of chamber 
music circles. 

From 1934-35 Yagolim was in the art and music depart¬ 
ment of the newspaper “ Izvestia ” and the following year 

In 

1 936-37 he was in charge of the Information Department 
of the Union of Soviet Composers. 

During recent years—and at present—Boris Yagolim 
has been working in the Moscow State Conservatoire as a 
bibliographer of the Scientific Department of the Conserva¬ 
toire Library. 

He is the author of many articles on music published 
in Soviet journals and magazines. The most important of 
these are: “Pushkin in Soviet Music”; “ C on temporary 
Soviet Music of the Last 20 Years”; “Shakespeare and 
Music.” 

He also writes articles for the All-Russian I heatrical 
Society. 


was assistant editor of a Moscow music magazine. 
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